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ADVERTISEMENT, 

THE following Remarks are diſpoſed in 
| Chap: ters, and Section, anſwering to thoſe in the 
Diſſertation and Strictures here noticed; which may 
be found, convenient for ſuch readers 0 if any ſuch 
there Jbould be ) who may be willing to take the trou- 
Ble of comparing them together. Though many things 
have been paſſed over, which might have been objefts 
of animadverſion, yet it has been endeavored that all 
pornts of chief importance ye have 2 due at- 


tention paid to them. 1 
Wers (Diftrift of Maine) May 2, 4794 
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wartend Ma. Eu Mos introduces his Diſſertation with 
ſaying, that The firſt miniſters and churches in New England 
were unanimouſly agreed, that none ought to come to the table 
of the Lord but the ſubjeQs of ſaving grace. 
But no proof of this is attempted ; and I preſume it can nev- 
er he made to appear. It ſeems indeed to have been the gen- 
eral opinion, that none ought to be admitted toffull commun- 
ion but true ſaints in a. judgment of chriſtian charity; and that 
none ought to come but thoſe who find reaſon to hope they are 
ſincere. And the Diſcourſe on the Church expieſsly agrees 
with them in both theſe points. 31k e hare 255 ol 
But it is Certain they held and;taught, and that unanimouſly 
ſo, far as appears, that doubting chriſtians may and ought to 
come to communion. Nou ſince it is uncertain whether thoſe; 
who doubt their own ſincerity are true ſaints, if theſe may and 
aught to come to communion, it can never be maintained, that 
true ſaints only ought. to come. If thoſe have an acknowledg- 
ed warrant to come, who do not certainly appear to be ſaints; 


it can never be proved, that true ſaints only have a warrant. 


Why ſhould we thea think that wiſe and good men were unan- 
imouſly ſo inconſiſtent ? Is it not injurious to preſume ſuch a 
thing, and that without any ſufficient evidence ? 7? 

However, they certainly held thoſe fundamental principles; 
which, if they are true, Mr. E. acknowledges that“ the ſcheme 1 
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have built upon them is true, and muſt ſtand forever.“ Theyheld 
that profeſſors of the true religion, with their children, are viſi- 
ble ſaints, members of the viſible church, though unregene- 
rate: That they are intereſted in the covenant, and under the 
outward adminiſtration of it. That the outward ordinances 
and privileges are granted and belong to viſible ſaints, as ſuch. 
That all thoſe are to be admitted to outward communion who 
hold forth evidence, to a judgment of charity, that they are in a, 
meaſure actually fit for it; and that thoſe may and ought to 
come, who are ſincere in religion, ſo far as they know them. 
ſelves. So that the Diſcourſe on the Church,” is founded on 


principles which have been generally received in our churches, 


and maintained by our moſt approved Divines. Accordingly 


our author attacks all or moſt of theſe principles, in which the 
firſt miniſters and churches, were agreed, and builds his ſcheme 


on the ruins of them. 


Mr. Stoddard, it is ſaid (for I never read any of his writings 
on the ſubje&, except what I found quoted by others) advanced 
ſome ſentiments different from the more received opinion. 
But if he held that the church ought to receive ſuch as give no 
evidence of faving grace, and, that ſuch may and ought to come 
who know themſelves to be unconverted, then I have expreſsly 


declared that I am otherwiſe minded; and it this be what Dr. 


Mather calls a © ſtrange doctrine“ it is a doctrine which I never 
taught. L | i | 

Mr. E. adds, Miniſters and churches have generally been 
divided into Edwardeans and Stoddardeans.” I do not think 
that our miniſters and churches are in general fully in ſentiment 
either with Mr. Stoddard or Mr. Edwards. It is the more gen- 
eral opinion, I conceive, that thoſe eminent men carried points 
too far, as diſputants are too apt'to do; and that it due abatements 
were made on each fide, their ſchemes would coincide in all 


points of importance. Be this as it may, Mr. Emmons differs 


greatly from both, as well as from our churches in general; 
as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel. Our author 
adds, © Here the diſpute reſted for many years; and here per- 
haps it had been well for the public if it had ſtill reſted. After 
two ſuch able divines had amply diſcuſſed the ſubject, there was 


but little ground to expett that much new light could be thrown 


upon it by any who {ſhould reſume the controverſy.” If Mr. 
E. thought ſo, ſome may aſk, what need there was for his re- 
fuming the diſpute ? Was it merely for the ſake of wrangling, 
from which little or no light was expected? Or was it that he 
thought himſelf capable of throwing light on the ſubjeQ, though 


this was not to be expeed from any other ? Bui though the 
author of the Diſcourſe on the Church means not to apologize 
to Mr. E. yet it may be ſeen, I think, that his deſign was not to 
revive a controverſy, but rather to try, after ſo many years ſince 
the diſpute was in agitation, whether any thing could be done 
to reconcile thoſe, who, in the heat of contention, might ſeem 
too much diſaffected to each other: And I am not diſappointed 
in finding ſome moved with reſentment at ſuch a deſign. They 
who delight in contention, in biting and worrying others, it may 
be expected will be apt to fall foul on thoſe who attempt to take 
away their balls. ah e e Ong 5 
The diſcourſe which Mr. E. has made the object of his 
Striflures, was not deſigned as an attack on any perſon or 
ſcheme The author aimed, without attachment to, or preju- 
dice againſt any, to join with each party, wherein they appear 
to have truth and reaſon on their ſide, and no further. Wheth- 
5 er he has in this offended a Jr the rules of prudence, modeſ- 
ty, or charity, the impartial public will judge. 


| — | | 45 
CHAPTER I. 5 ö 
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Mu. EMMONS's firſt chapter gives a definition of 
the Church. And to avoid the miſtakes of others“ who,” he 
ſays, have palmed their own, inſtead of the ſcripture ideas,“ 
he profeſſes to draw his definition from the pure ſource of di- 
vine revelation,” The firſt ſenſe mentioned is “ the whole 
number of them who ſhall be ſanctified and ſaved,” Of this 
there 1s no diſpute. . ; 

The ſecond ſenſe is the univerſal viſible church, which he 
defines ; The whole number of God's profeſſing people in all 
parts of the world.” By this he means thoſe only who make 
an actual and perſonal profeſſion of religion, excluſive of their 
children. But to this we object, that it leaves out a great part 
of thoſe who, according to the ſcriptures, and by the general 

conſent of chriſtians, belong to the viſible church. Mr. Ed- 
wards ſays, All who acknowledge infant baptiſm allow infants, 
who are the proper ſubjetts of baptiſm, and are baptized, to be 
in ſome fort members of the chriſtian church.” How unani- 
mous the proteſtant churches are in this point, may be ſeen in 
the harmony of their confeſſiops of faith, The ſcriptures allo 
plainly teach, that little children belong to the kingdom of 
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heaven: by which is meant the viſible church. They are ha- 
ly, or ſaints; a title given to none of the children pf men but 
members of the . * It the root be holy, ſo are the branch- 
es. The promiſe of the covenant, which. forms the church, 
is to the children, as well as the parents. Theſe proots, which 
I only hint at with many others, have been fully opened and de- 
fended by others. And Mr. E. has fad nothing to invalidate 
them. Though he pretends to draw his definitions from the ſerip- 
"1p tures, yet none of the texts he has cited, intimate or imply that 
'H ke actual and erſonal profeſſors only, are members ob the vilible 
| church; fo that he has © palmed his own, inſtead of the ſcrip- 
ture ideas, upon the, minds of his readers. And we find 
nothing to ſupport this definition but his aſſertion. 
And there is not the leaſt evidence, that congregational 
churches conſiſted only of adult perſonal profeſſors. 
; If the church, had: been rightly defined, according to the 
„ ſeriptures, and the general ſenſe of chriſtians, it would have ap- 
| peared that every, particular in the paſſage quoted from the 
Diſcourſe is undeniably true. There is, however, a great miſ- 
repreſentation when he ſays, that I take ſome adult perfons, 
i; | who have made no profeſſion of religion, not only into the viſ- 
is ible church, but into the covenant of grace.” He will doubt. 
1 leſs grant that there are adult believers who are not profeſſors; 
. and that theſe are in the covenant of grace, and in the inviſ- 
i able church. But that they are in the viſible church, is not 
{ih ſaid. or intimated; and it appears not that any thing is aſſerted. 
in the quoted paſſage, but what is granted in fact, it not by Mr, 
Emmons, yet by all others who acknowledge infant baptiſm, 


— 
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| and have publiſhed their ſentiments. on the ſubjeR. 
ae 8 
Ix the next chapter our author conſiders the covenant 
g of grace, from pages 12 10 44. The chapter is divided into five 
F ſeQions. of « 5 | | 1 24 
ITC 


1 HE defines a covenant, as diſtinguiſhed from a mere decla- 
N ration or promiſe, to be * A mutual contract, ſtipulation, or 

| agreement between two or more parties, by which they bind 

| thamſelves to esch other upon certain conditions. Every cove . 


S. 


9 


4 — 
enant requires the conſent of the parties concerned. Mutual 
conſent is the only thing which gives ſanction to a covenant, 
God can no more enter into covenant with men without their 
perſonal conſent, than they can enter into covenant with each 
other without their perſonal conſent,” , On this I would ob- 
ſerve, gar ffs © ll of treats roi bent 1 a; 

1. Whatever any may ſuppoſe that the word covenant may 
ſignify in its ſtricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe, as uſed among man- 
kind, yet in ſcripture it is certainly uſed in a larger ſenſe, A 
divine conſtitution containing a grant of ſpecial favours to the 


- 


children of men, and enjoining duties as the condition of the 


continuance of thoſe favors, or the grant of further ones, is, in 
the language of ſcripture, a covenant, though a perſonal and 
formal > 6 of che ſubject party were not given to it. This 
being the caſe, it is in vain to ſay chat ſuch a divine conſtitution 


is termed covenant in ſcripture, only in a figurative ſenſe, be- 


oauſe ſome circumſtances and formalities required in human 
compacts are wanting.” If it be a covenant in the ſcriptural 
ſenſe, this is ſufficient to ſupport us in giving it chat denomi- 
nation. -: We e 30 
2. Suppoſe mutual conſent of the parties, is held neceſſary 
in a proper formal covenant, yet the actual perſonal. conſent of 
all who are comprehended and intereſted therein is not neceſſa- 
ry. This appears from the common ſenſe and uſages of man- 
kind, among whom covenants are often made by authorized 
repreſentatives,in which many are intereſted, who have not ac- 
tually and perſonally conſented. Parents covenant for them- 
ſelves and children. Agents covenant on behalf of thoſe they 
act for; who are held as much bound to tulfil the ſtipulated 
engagements, and as fully entitled to the ſtipulated grants and 
privileges, as if they had perſonally conſented to them. And it 
abundantly evident from ſcripture, that in the covenants 
which God has condeſcended .to make with the children of 
men, many were included without their actual and perſonal 
_ conſent ; others being authorized to covenant in their behalf. 
In the primitive conſtitution, under which our firſt parents 
were placed, it appears not that their actual conſent was aſked 
for, as neceſſary to their coming under it, But it is certain 
that their poſterity were 1ntereſted-in it without their perſonal 
conſent, And the covenant with Abraham was eſtabliſhed 
_ with him, and his unborn poſterity, © The covenant in the plains 
of Moab was alſo made with the little ones, as well as the men 
of Iſrael ; with thoſe who were not, as well as with thoſe who 
were preſent.” In 5 with other inſtances, thoſe who per- 
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ſonally conſented to the covenant, eee and afted on 
the behalf ot others, who were not preſent, as well as for them- 
ſelves. | | n | 

It may be ſaid, that when men authoriſe an agent to repreſent 
them, and covenant in their behalf, they virtually conſent to 
whatever he ſhall do purſuant to that appointment, I anſwer, 
Admitting this, yet it is plain that the repreſentatives of a State 
are authoriſed to covenant. on behalf of many, who could have 
no voice in appointing them, ſuch as infants, and thoſe who are 
unborn, This is alſo the cafe when parents covenant tur their 
children, Now if men have a right to authoriſe others to act 
in their name, has not God a right io authoriſe whom he pleaſes 
to act in the name of others in conſenting to his covenant, which 
is not only moſt equitable, but greatly in favor of thoſe who 
are included init? EY Ot eo 36169 $1 

God has a Tight, as the Sovereign of the world, to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a conſtitution as, in the language of the ſcripture, is called 
a covenant, and to bring men under-the obligation of it without 
their formal conſent ; and though we do not fay that the bare 
propoſal of the covenant of grace to men gives them an intereſt 
in it, if they reject it; yet God can authoriſe ſome perſons to 
conſent to his covenant on behalt of others, as well as them» 
ſelves. And though all who are intereſted in the covenant of 
grace are federally = yet they have not a right of acceſs and 
admiſſion to the Lord's ſupper, unleſs they appear to be in a 
meaſure actually fit for it eee 

Though Mr. Emmons owns, that“ the plain literal meaning 
of Deut. xxix. 10— 1g, is, that God entered into covenant with 
ſome of the Iſraelites who neither heard nor conſented to the 
covenant,” yet he cannot admit this literal ſenſe for various rea- 
{ons. 8 HE ys OE ws Is 

1. Becauſe it is,“ he ſays, © contrary to the nature of things 
that God ſhould take men into covenant without their know 
edge and conſent,” But this we deny, and have ſhewn that 
God and man have often taken men into covenant without 
their perfonal knowledge and conſent, Nor do we find any 
thing to ſupport Mr. Emmons's affertton, except his own deft- 
nition, which makes perſonal conſent neceſſaty to one's having 
an intereſt in a covenant—A definition which ſcripture and 
common ſenſe diſapprove, and which depends merely on his 
word. 9 "4D 

2. He fays* God required all wbò chere preſent to give their 
explicit conſent to the covenant, Butfthere was no occaſion 
jor ail this formality and ſolemuity, if God could have taken 


but 
* 


11 


them into covenant without their knowledge and conſent.“ 
This conſequence we deny, and he cannot prove it. There 
might be occaſion and good reaſon for this formality and ſo- 
lemnity, though God can take men into covenant without it. 
He adds, 5 7 e | 

3. © It appears from a ſtanding ſtatute in Iſrael, that God 
meant to take that people into covenant from generation to 


generation by their own explicit conſent,” Anſwer. The ſta- 


tute here-referred to, Deut. XXX1.9—13, proves it not. It 
only orders that the law be read before all Iſrael in the year of 
releaſe at the feaſt of tabernacles ; but ſays nothing of God's en- 
tering into covenant with them by their own explicit conſent. 
This Mr, E. adds without book, or any weighty reaſon that we 
can find, And if we ſhould grant him all that he here craves 
and preſumes, it would not prove but that God may take men 
into his covenant without their perſonal conſent, which the 
ſcriptures declare he has done. | 

4. © If God may enter into covenant with thofe who are ab- 
ſent, as well as thoſe who are preſent, then he may take men, as 


well as infants, into covenant without their knowledge and con- 


ſent,” Anſwer, This is no more than is often done in human 
compacts. And if the covenants be equitable and advantage- 
ous to. thoſe who are comprehended, none complains, or di{- 
putes the right of thofe who conſented to them in this public 
capacity, And has not God power and authority to take his 
creatures into covenant without their perſonal conſent, when 
men have an acknowledged right to do fo by their fellow men? 
The reaſon why adult perſons are not ordinarily taken into 
God's covenant without their perſonal conſent is, becauſe this 
is the will and pleaſure of God, not becauſe God has not pow- 


er and right to take whom he will into his covenant, without 


their perſonal conſent, whenever he pleaſes. The words quo- | 


ted from the Diſcourſe are nothing to Mr. E's purpoſe, nor im- 
ply any thing inconſiſtent with what has now been aſſerted. 
Our author concludes, that When we are told God 
took the abſent as well as the preſent into covenant, the plain 
and obvious meaning is, that he meant io propole the cove- 
nant to all, and to require all, as opportunity preſented, to em- 
brace it, and lay themſelves under covenant obligations to obe- 
dience.” Anſwer. The words do not expreſs, nor will 
bear ſuch a meaning, without departing entirely from their lit- 
eral, proper and obvious import, for which no neceſſity ap- 
pears; the reaſons which he offers for this, being of no weight. 
Nor has he pretended to give any parallel example, to ſhew 
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to ſupport it, that we can find, only he likes not the plain lit- 

eral ſenſe, which would overthrow his notion of a covenant, 
which, in defiance of common ſenſe, and plain pointed lan- 
guage of ſcripture, he advances, without any thing to ſupport 
it but his on aſſertion, which in argument is nothing. The 
queſtion then is, whether ſcripture and the common ſenſe 


of mankind ought to bend and conform to his notion; or 


whether his notion ought to be corrected by the ſtandards fore - 
mentioned ? A queſtion, I think, eaſy to be anſwered. 


SEC TIN n. 

HE undertakes in the next place to ſtate the covenant of 
grace preciſely, which he ſays contains neither more nor leſs 
than the promiſe of God to ſave. mankind through. faith in the 
mediator.” | | 


This is indeed a moſt important part or article of the cove- 


nant. And this is all that the ſcriptures, which he has quoted, 
imply. But it cannot be admitted as a juſt definition of. the 
evangelical covenant. or conſtuution.in its full amplitude and 
extent, nor is this in the leaſt intimated in any of thoſe texts, he 
has brought to ſupport, his deſinition. DEN: Rs 

This covenant contains the whole revealed rule, according to 
which the church viſible and inviſible, with all the members of 
it, is conſtituted and governed by Chriſt. As there is an inviſi- 
ble government adminiſtered by Chriſt, in which he diſpenſes 
his ſaving blefſings to thoſe who are ſaints in heart, ſo the cove- 
naut is the rule, according to which this inviſible government is 
adminiſtered, and theſe inviſible bleſſings diſpenſed. There is 
allo a viſible government, which viſible inſtituted churches are 
under; and the goſpel covenantis the rule, by which thoſe who 
have the admin; | 
conduct themſelves in the houſe of God, And as faith is re- 
quired, and the condition of our right to the inviſible grace and 
bleſſings of the covenaat, ſo profeſſion and viſible expreſſions of 
faith are required, as the condition of our right to ſuch outward 
privileges as are, by the covenant, granted excluſively to viſible 
ſaints, It is to be obſerved, however, that the infants of believ- 
ers are in the covenant, though incapable of complying with the 
conditions required of adult perſons, 

So that the covenant contains not only a promiſe of ſalvation 
to believers, but alſo a grant of outward ardinances and privi- 
leges to profeſſors, and their children. As a believer has no 


hat his way of interpretation is admiſſible. It has nothing 
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ration of this government under Chriſt, muſt 
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right to ſpecial ordinances unleſs he be a profeſſor, ſoa profeſ- 
ſor is not entitled to the promiſe of ſalvation unleſs he be a be- 
liever. Yet the promiſe of ſalvation belongs to every believ- 
er. And every credible profeſſor has a right, according to the 
covenant, to be admitted as a member of the viſtble church, to 
outward communion in ordinances; ſince it is to the viſihle 
church that the goſpe] miniſtry and ordinances are give. 1 
Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 8— 12. 


SECTION III. 


THE diſtinction between the covenant of grace, and the cov- 
enant of recgemption,which is the ſubject of this ſection, we ap- 
prove. The neceſſity or pertinency of introducing it in a dif- 
ſertation on the qualifications for church communion is not 

ſo obvious. But Mr. E. ſeems to have had a mind to make 
an occaſion of finding fault with the author of the Dz/- 
courſe, for which he all along ſhows a very good will. Af- 
ter quoting part of the deſcription which I had given of the 
new covenant, and which he, without any warrant, repreſents as 
meant for an © accurate definition, he adds, © This definition 
bears not one feature of the covenant of grace, but bears an ex- 
act image of the covenant of redemptivn, In plain terms, it is 
the definition of the covenant of redemption, inſtead of the de- 
fioition of the covenant of grace.“ And he ſays,“ I have unhap- 
pily blended them together.” One might wonder what he was 
thinking of when this Stricture iſſued from his pen. It might 
be aſked, how theſe two covenants could be blended together 
in a definition, which 1s a definition of the covenant of re- 
demption, but bears not one feature of the covenant of grace? It 
is a ſtrange way ot blending, that is, mixing two things together, 
to take only one of them. But to paſs over this, I aſk, © Is the 
covenant of redemption founded in the mediation of Chriſt ? 
Does it contain a law or rule of duty, for the church? 
Again, 18 not the covenant of grace founded in the mediation 
of Chriſt, and adminiſtered by him? Is not the church formed 
and governed according to it? Does it not contain a law or 


rule of duty for the church, enforced with penalties ? Does it 


not eſtabliſh a mutualre/ation and connection between covenant 
duties and privileges, making the one conditional of the other 7? 
Is no feature of the covenant ot grece viſible in all or any of theſe 
particulars ? Surely Mr. E.'s underſtanding muſt have been in 
an eclipſe when he wrote this 2 Strictute. And this may 
account for the complaint he makes of the obſcuruy of the 
Diſcourſe, A defett in the eye makes things appear obſcure. 
f 


D 
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FOLLOWS next, an attempt to prove that the covenant with 
Abraham, is not the covenant of grace. Here he goes openly 
into the camp ol the Anabaptiſts, and takes his weapons from 
their arſenal. | . | . 
He ſays, The covenant. of grace and the covenant with 
Abraham are ſo nearly and.neceſiarily connected, that they are 
often conſidered as one and the ſame covenant.” All who ac- 
knowledge infant baptiſm bave hitherto held that the covenant 
with Abraham is the covenant of grace, which they have alfo 


proved by ſubſtantiaFarguments, which Mr. E. has not attempt- 


ed to anſwer, | | | 

«+ But the definition which has been given of the covenant of 
grace does by no means apply,“ he ſays, to the covenant of 
Abraham.” Whithout inquiring how far this is true, I anſwer, 


fince his definition of the covenant of grace has nothing but his 


word to ſupport it, and has been ſhewn to be defettive, the 
covenant with Abraham may be the covenant of grace, though 
a Cefinition framed to ſerve a favorite ſcheme ſhould not ex- 
actly agree with it. But if by the covenant of grace we under. 
ſtand the revealed conſtitution or rule, according to which the 


church is formed and governed by the mediator ; and if the 


promiſes and grants of the covenant contain all privileges and 
bleflings for the people of God, which are needful for them in 
their preſent and future ſtate; then the covenant with Abra- 


bam, in every article, may be, and is the covenant of grace, 


though it contain ſome grants and injunctions peculiar to him 
and his poſterity, and though ſome circumſtantial articles might 
be alterable at the divine pleaſure, | f | 
Mr. E. mentions a difference between the covenant of grace, 
and that with Abraham, in ſeveral points. 1. He ſays, © Faith 
is the condition of the covenant of grace, but circumciſion is 
the principal condition of the covenant of Abraham.” Anſwer. 
The covenant of Abraham contained a promiſe of ſpiritual 
blcfhngs to true believers, as well as of outward privileges to 
thoſe who were viſibly intereſted in it. So does the covenant 
ol grace. Cireumciſion was appointed as a ſeal or token of an 
intereſt in this covenant, which contained theſe promiſes and 
grants. 2. He ſays, The covenant of grace re{peGis the be- 
Hever only, but the covenant of Abraham chiefly and ultimate- 
iy reſpeCted his poſterity,” Anſwer, This we deny; it has 
deen ſufficiently diſproved by thoſe who have defended the 


3 


church memberſhip and baptiſm right of intants. Mr. E, has 
not even attempted to invalidate their arguments, nor do we 
find that bis own alfertion to the contrary bas any thing to ſup. 
port it but his word, which muſt go for nothing. ; 
He then mentions ſeveral promiſes in the covenant with 


Abraham, which were appropriated to him and his poſterity, 


Then we ſay, that the covenant of grace contained a grant of 
peculiar privileges io Abraham and his poſterity, belides the 
promiſe of falvation through faith in the mediation. But this 
proves not that thele peculiar grants formed a dillinet covenant 
by themſelves. Theſe additional articles, were chiefly proviſ- 
10ns for adminiſtering external government in anationat church, 
to be formed of his poſterity to iſſue from Iſaac. Mr. E. calls 
theſe appendages of the covenant. But he gives no reaſon why 
they are not as properly articles of the covenant as any others. 
And undoubtedly they are fo, while they ftand in force. It is 
no unuſual thing for a covenant or charter to contain a grant 
ot ſpecial privileges to fome, beſides thoſe which are grant» 
ed to the members of the community 1ndilcruninately, 


SECTION: Y: 
THE ſubje& of this ſection is the Sinai covenant, which it 


is ſaid is founded on, yet Giſtintt from the covenant of grace. 


And the main point which Mr. E. profeſles ro maintain 1s, 
That this covenant required the profeſſion and exereiſe of 
grace, as the condition upon which divine favors were promil- 
ed? | 2 5 

Whoever have differed from him in opinion, there is nothing 
in the Diſcourſe on the Church which dilcovers the author's ſen- 
timents on this point. But he pretends that I have intimated 
the ſame idea which others, whom he oppoſes, have expteſſed. 
And quotes ſome words which contain no ſuch yntimation. 
W:th this obſervation I might fairly paſs over what he has fo 
copioully offered on this argument. And if I ſhould by way 
ot digreſſion attend a little io his ſpeculations and arguings on 
this ſubject, the obſervation juſt mentioned may ſerve as a rea. 
ſon for.touchivg but lightly and briefly upon it. 

That more than outward obedience was required in the law, 
conſtitution, or covenant ratified and promulgated at mount 
Sinai, is, I think, as certain and evident, as it is that the moral 
law, which requires a perfect and ſinleſs righteouſneſs, was there 
given and enjoined on the people, as the rule of their duty. 
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But whether and how far this was required as the condition 
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upon which divine favors were promiſed, and what was the nec- 
eflary condition hereof, is the queſtion. _ e ee 

Though Mr. E. does not ſay that ſinleſs obedience was the 
neceſſary condition on which divine favors were promiſed; 
yet he has ſaid what, I think, fairly implies, and obviouſly ſug- 
geſts this idea. For diſputing againſt thoſe who hold that divine 
tavors were promiſed to outward obedience, he argues, that 
** obedience to the whole moral law was required.” Now un- 
leſs all this be required as the condition on which divine fa- 
vors are | nary argument, is inconcluſive. Though per- 
fe& obedience is required, yet if divine favors are promiſed to 
ſome whoſe obedience is not perfect, then perfect obedience is 
not required as the neteſſary condition of promiſed favors ; and 
then divine favors may have been promiſed to outward obedi- 
ence, notwithſtanding ſinlels obedience is enjoined as duty. 
Again he argues to the ſame purpoſe, * If the law of God re- 
quires them to be perfectly holy, then it condemned them for 
every external action which flowed from a ſinful heart.“ 
This is a juſt conſequence, and we may ſay alſo, then it condem- 
ned all who were not perfectly holy, But if divine favors are 


promiſed to ſome who have not that perfect holineſs which the lav 
requires, and ſo are condemned by the law for the want of it, then - 
this argument will not prove but that divine favors may have 


SY 


been promiſed to outward obedience. All whoſe righteoul- | 


neſs is not without any ſinful defect, are tranſgreſſors of that 
law, which condemneth every one who continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them, as really 
trangretJors, as thoſe who yield only outward obedience. 
. if ſinleſs obedience to the whole moral law was the 
condition upon which divine favors were promiſed in the Si- 
nai covenant, then this condition was never fulfilled by any 
mere man; for there is no man who finneth not, and ſo no one 
ever was entitled, according to this covenant, to the promiſed 
bleſſings. | . 
But it is plain that Mr. Emmons did not think that the bleſ- 
ſings of divine tavor, were in the Sinai covenant, promiſed to 
thole only who are without fin, He ſays, * While they con- 
tinued obedient, God granted them outward proſperity,” which 
allows that they did ſometimes yield the obedience required, 
Again,“ When the people of God fell under his rebukes, they 
were required not only to retorm, but repent, in order to re- 
gain his favor,” But if the Sinai covenant promiſed no favors 
to inne,, if it had promiſes for thoſe only who continued in 
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ten in the book of the law to do them, then it 
e'plainly abſurd to fuppoſe that 4 oma nh, 14 ig 
in order to regain God's favor; tor à penitent finer, is à ſin- 

ner ſtill, and is no more entitled to thoſe favors which are 
promifed to thoſe only whoſt” righteouſneſs is per lest, than 
* who have only yielded outward obedience, | wt 
- Sinleſs. obedience then, though required in the Sinai law as 


duty, was not, according to Mr. E: the condition upon which 
only divine favors were promiſed. For he allows very juſtly, 
that there are promiſes to penitent ſinners, and to ſuch exerci- 
ſes of grace as ate found in thoſe who are not perfectly holy. 


So that in this the Sinai covenant differs not from the cove- 
nant of grace, but perfectly coincides with it. He alſo holds 


that faith in the Meſſiah was in the condition of the Sinai cov- 
enant- and that all ſpiritual bleſſings are comprized in the prom- 
iſe, that the Lord will be a God to his people. Theſe things 
would incline one to think that the Sinai covenant was, or in- 
cluded id it the covenant of grace, notwithſtanding Mr. E's 
two deciſive reaſons to the confrary ; which yet ſeem not to 


be unanſwerable. z 
But though be infiſts that pd was the condition of 
God's promiſed favor, yet, acccording to him, a profe on of" 
real godlineſs, even when the heart was not ſincere, brought 


TY 


the liratlites into a covenant relation to God." He is large in 


ahh Fwy thy r proleſs real religion when they covenant- 
ed with God. And this their profeſſion, gave them an intereſt” 
in the covenant, laid them under its bond, and” they by it be- 


came the covenant people of God, who accordingly avouched 


them to be his people, and himſelf to be their God, declaring 
them members of that national charth.to whom his oracles and 
ordinances were given, which the apoſtle ſays was a great ad- 


vantage. Mr, E. in effect owns that thoſe: who' were not ſin- 
cere in their profeſſion were in covenant with God, as, well as 


others. Fot he ſays *© when'they manifeſted” hypoeriſy they 


been true, if they had not been in and under it. 


are charged with breaking covenant,” which could not have 


It leems then, according to bim, that divine favors were 
"WF YE, ö . : | i YI" $4 : WY 
promiſed in the Sinai covenant; upon condition of perfect obe- 
dienee to the law and of repentance, faith in the mediator, and 
real though iinperfect exerciſes' of grace; and alſo of a profeſs! 
ſion of real godlineſs, though without godly fnceerny tf 


And in- 


Theſe things have the appearance of inconfftency. 


deed his,notians ſeem lo, have been ſome what confuſed and in- 
uw Nach bot i e as Thai its . T6 SIT ef 5 
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digeſted. But inſtead of vrging this to his Ar ange, let us 
try how far theſe different repreſentations may conſiſt with truth. 
Let us go upon the hypotheſts which many judicious divines 
have laid down that the Sinai covenant or conſtitution, 'taken 
in its largeſt ſeoſe, infolds or comprehends a covenant of works, 
injoining perteR obedience to the law of God, promiſing that 
the man who doth theſe things ſhall live in them, and de- 


© nouncing a curſe again all tranſgreſſors, unleſs relieved by the 


covenant of grace, Then according to the tenor of this part 
of this complex conſtitution, perfect obedience is the condition 
af life and the divine favor. This promulgation of the law, 
in form of a covenant, was not given to move ſinners, 
to ſeek. juſtification and eternal life by the righteouſneſs of. 
the law, but to ſhew them their duty, convince them of fin, 


and excite them to ſeek ſalvation with the benefits of God's 


favor in the way in which only it is obtainable, that is, upon 
the terms of the covenant of grace. Accordingly, . 

The Sinai covenant contains alſo a revelation of the cou» 
enant of grace promiling pardon and the favor of God to pen- 
tent ſinners, through faith in the promiſed Saviour, who was 
to bruiſe the ſerpent's head, whole onung ſacrifice was typi- 
fied by the ſacrifices under the law. It al/o acknowledged the 
people of Iſrael, who profeſſed faith and obedience to God as his. 
holy peculiar people in covenent with him, and inſtituted ordi - 
nances of worſhip. and diſcipline for them, and granted pe- 
culiar outward religious privileges to them, as his viſible church, 
ſo. that ſalvation was promiſed, upon the condition of gracious 
ſincerity in religion; and the outward ordinances and privi- 
leges of his viſible church were granted to all who avouched 
the Lord to be their God, and themſelves to be his people, 

There was alſo a ſpecial conſtitution or compact, by which 
they were formed. and organized as a commonwealth under 
God as their political King. Their civil conſtitution was a 
Treocracy; or kingdom of God. And it has been commonly 
thought that God as the political King of the Hebrew com- 


* 


mon wealth, promiſed them national proſperity, it they were 
outwardly obſervant of his laws and ordinances: And this 


opinion may be agreeable to truth, ior ought that I know, At 
leaſt I find not that Mr. E. has proved the contrary. Howev- 
er, 1 ſhall pot take the trouble to examine his reaſonings on 


this ſubject,® Bs” | 


„Though I ſhall not undertake to examine particularly the arguments with 
which Me. Emmons would prove that holy obedience was the condition of all 
bleſſings, temporal as well as ſpiritual, in the Sinai covenant, and that it was * 


. x 
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But he argues, chat the Sinai covenant cannot be the cove- 
nant of grace, which exiſted long before the former, and alſo 
long ſince it has been aboliſhed, But this no more proves that 
the covenant of grace was not included in that at Sinai, than that 
the moral law was not included in it. Indeed, if we take the 
Sinai covenant merely for that part of this complex conſtitution, 


inconfiſtent with the perfections of God, and ſo impoſſible, that he ſhould make 
mere outward obedience, the condition of any promiſed favors, yet there is one 
argument, which is, I think, ſufficient to overthrow all arguments to this pur- 
poſe, and that is plain undeniable rxacr. 

It is certainly a favor to be received as the viſible people of God, in covenant 
with him, and fo admitted to the peculiar religious privileges with which the 
were diſtinguiſhed. Therefore the apoſtle owns that the Jews had a great ad- 
vantage in having the divine oracles and ordinances committed to them. Now 


the condition upon which this favor was granted was, according to Mr. Em- 


mons, a profeſſed conſent to the covenant. And accordingly this privilege was 
Upon this condition granted to many whoſe hearts were not right. 

Again, keeping the paſſover according to the outward rites preſcribed was en- 
joined as the condition of their being preſerved, when the deſtroying angel cut 
off the firſt born in Egypt. And it is ſaid, that all the children of Iſrael in 
keeping the paſſoyer, did as the Lord commanded Moſes and Aaron, and ſo 
_ this condition were preſerved, though many of them were not ſaints in 

eart, | 

Again, their going out of Egypt was the condition of their deliverance from 
bondage to the Egyptians. Their looking at the brazen ſerpent was an outward 
act required as the condition of their being healed ; nor have we any reaſon to 
think that this mercy was ſhewn only to thoſe who exerciſed grace in uſing the 
appointed mean of their healing. So their going into the promiſed land, accord- 
ing to the commandment of God, and ſubduing the inhabitants, was required as 
a condition of their having it in poſſeſſion. And theſe acts of outward obedi- 
ence wy put thoſe in poſſeſſion who were graceleſs, az well as thoſe who were 
_ upright, + 7 | : / 

But why do I mention particular inſtances ? It is the general law of nature, 
according to which God governs the «world, that outward actions are the ap- 
einted means or conditions of obtaining temporal bleſſings, both to ſaints and 

nners. 


Now, if it be not inconſiſtent with the character of God, ordinarily to con- 


nect temporal bleſſings with outward ations both of ſaints and ſinners, it can 
never be proved inconſiſtent with his character to make known to them ſuch 
connection; nay, he has done it in fact. The known courſe of nature makes it 
manifeſt, beſides declarations in his word to the ſame purpoſe. Nor can it be prov- 
ed inconſiſtent with the Divine character to promiſe or covenant with men, that 
- — will uſe theſe outward means, t hey ſhall ordinarily or always obtain theſe 
eſlings. Bras | 


Though outward acts of graceleſs perſons are ſinful, yet it is not rewaruing 


fin, to make them the condition of their obtaining temporal favors. Care to 
2 life is a mean or condition of enjoying life, both to ſaints and ſinners. 

outward actions were bleſſed becauſe they were finful, ſo that the ſame actions, 
if done in a holy manner, had no bletfing annexed ; this would be rewarding fin, 
And there is nothing abſurd in ſuppoling, that outward actions may be made the 
condition of temporal bleſſings to graceleſs men, who will hereafter be puniſhed 
for not doing them in a holy manner. Nor is this ſuppoſition coatrary to any 
divine declarations concerning ſuch obedience, Let theſe hints ſuffice on 3 
Hiat which is only touched on, by way of digreſſion. 
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' which appointed temporary ordinances, ritual and civil, for the 


[ſraclites, theſe taken thus abftraftly, and ſepatate from the reſt, 
were not the covenant of grace. But being connefted and incor- 
porated with that gracious conſtitution, by which the church is 
formed, theſe, while they remained in force, became a part ol it 
So a cion taken ſeparately from the ſtock into which it is in- 
grafted, is not that tree; but when ingrafted in, it becomes a 
branch of it. But if it ſhould afterwards be cut off, it would 
then ceaſe to be a hratith of that tree, ſuppoſing the” tree fi 
007 AC roppebicon ah Snap omg 
And indeed, Mr. E. in effect ſays, that the covenantof grace 
was contained in that of Sinai. For be (ays, that the Jes were 
broken of from / by, unbelief, even after its temporary ordi- 


nances had expired, and were vaniſhing away. And befides, 


the apoſſſe ſays, that the Gentiles were grafted into that ſtock 
from which, the Jews were broken. But the Gentiles were 
not taken into any covenant from which the Jews were brok- 
en, except the covenant of grace. And this again ſhews that 
the Jews, who were no! ine e dez had been in the cove- 
nant: elſe they could not have been broken off. I might far» 
ther argue that the Sinai covenant was, or contained the cove- 
pant of grece from the promiſes of mercy, even ſpiritual bleff. 
ings to Penitent ſinners, of which Mr, E. lakes notice; and 
which are peculiar to the covenant of grace. Rut theſe remarks 
rr l 


We ſhall now briefly conſider the remarks With Which thi 
chapter is concluded, e 
1. That it was owing to God's double relation to the ſeed 
of Abraham, that he owned and treated the Jews as his peculiar 
people, when they revolted from him, and became extremely 
corrupt.” This notion of 'a double relation ſeems to have beey 
invented to evade the argument with which it is proved, that 
the Jews were intereſted in the covenant, and members of the 
viſible church, when they were ſcandalouſly corrupt. But it 
a not that they were owned by God as his peculiar peo- 
ple on any other account than their being in that covenant, b. 
which the Jewiſh church was formed. Scandalous wickedneſs 
is indeed a breach of covenant, for which a perſon deſerves to 
be uncovenanted, and cut off from the people of God. But it 
does not actually uncovenant him, or cauſe him to be no mem- 
ber of the church, till he is actually rejected, excommunicated, 
and cut off, by the ordinance of difcipline, or the hand ot prov- 
idence. David and Solomon, and other true ſaints, deſerved 
to have been caſt off for their breach of covenant, But its 
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4 | | | 
an-article of the eovenant that God would net take his loving 
 kindyeſs. from them. So it Was an article of the covenant, as 
revealed to Abraham, that his poſterity ſhould be a; peculiar 
pebple io God, favored above others with religious privileges; 
that the viſible church ſhould continue with them till che prom . 
iſed feed ſhould ſpring from among them according io the fleſh, 
Theretore God as mercitul and 8 towards them, and 
dealt not with them according to their deſerts; and though be 


often reproved and chaſtiſed them, and at length deprived them. 


for a time, of many of their privileges, while they were-captives 
at Babylon; yet he did not cut them off frhm an intereſt in chis 
covenant, * ſtanding in his viſible church, till he had ful. 
filled! his promiſe to Abraham. And then, when they had fills 
ed up the meaſure ot their ſinꝭ by crucifyiog. Chriſt, and obſti: 
nately;. rejecting the goſpel, aud deſpitefully perſecuting the 
chriſtians, they were excommunicated. and no longer owned 
by God as his covenant people. The kingdom of God was 
taken from them. S144 | | ; | | 


A ſecond remark is, that the covenant of grace has ak 


ways been the ſame. It is a covenant, in Which God engages 
to ſave ſinners through faith in the mediator.“ This is indeed, 
and always has been, the moſt important article of the cove. 
nant. But there are other articles Which contain the rule of 
outward adminiſtration in the viſihle church, which have been 
altered as was mſt ſuitable to the ſtate of the church, and the 
wiſe deſigns of God in the different periods of time ſince the 
church was formed. In his third remark bie undertakes to 
ſhew what we are to underſtand by the different diſpenſations 
oi the covenant; to this effet: They are not different articles 
contained in the covenant itſelf, which has always been pre- 
_ crſely the ſame, but only diffetent duties added to, and ſounded 
upon it, which become binding in oonſequence of embracing 
it, and which are; properly termed appendages, But we find 
nothing to ſupport any part of this aſſertion, no ſhadow of a'rea- 
ſon tor his ſuppoſing that no alteration has been made in reſpect 
of any articles of the covenants Nor has heſhewn that thoſe duties 
and grants which, he ſays are not parts or articles, but appendages 
ot the covenant, are not as properly articles of the covenant, as the 
promiſe of ſalvation through faith in the mediator, It depends 
wholly on his own arbitrary and detective definition of the cov- 
enant, | which has nothing to ſupport it but his own good pleal- 


ure, as has been.noted, | And when he ſays that theſe ſup- 


poſed additional duties ate binding in conſequence of embrac- 
vg the covenant ; if he means that they are immediately bind- 


il 


ner himſelf, which he here blames in others. 


22 * 2 


ing on thoſe only who are in covenant, being as he elſewhere 
terms them * covenant duties,” we readily conſent to it, and 
think that being covenant duties, they are duties enjoined in 


the covenant, as was ſaid. But if he means, that they are du- 


ties binding only on true believers, Who have cordially em- 


braced the covenant, and ſo are entitled to the promiſe of ſalva- 
tion, this is only begging the main queſtion. Nor does his 
quotation from the Diſcourſe favor this his notion That ſome 
who are not ſaints in heart are intereſted in the covenant, and 
under its bond, has been proved before. 4 . 
His fourth remark is, there is no propriety in arguing 


from one diſpenſation of the covenant of grace to another.“ I 


grant we cannot argue that the peculiarities of one diſpenſation 
belong to another, But as to ſuch ordinances as are deſigned to 
be ſtanding and perpetual, we may argue from one diſpenſation 
to another, So the apoſtle argues the right of goſpel miniſters to 
a maintenance from that ordinance of the law of Moſes, that they 
who miniſter at the altar ſhould live of the things of the altar. 
However, it is a falſe aſſertion of Mr. E. that I have endea- 
vored to prove what the peculiar duties of believers are under 


the preſent diſpenſation of the covenant of grace, from what 
they were under the former difpenſation.' I purpoſely waved 


arguments from this topic, though I think they might be urged 
to advantage. Nor does he point to any inſtance of ſuch argu- 
ing; though we ſhall ſee that he has ace 


I have now furveyed the main principles on which Mr. E. 
builds the theory he, has ſet up in oppoſition to that exhibited in 
the Di/cour ſe on the Church, It ſeems'to be a mere caſtle in 
the air, having nothing to ſupport it, that we can ſee, but the 


breath of his own mouth. And after all, it we ſhould allow | 
him the principles which he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, they would 
be of little ſervice to him; but the doctrine which he moſt 


— 


oppoſes might be defended notwithſtanding. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ix the next chapter he endeavors to maintain that 


None but real ſaints, that is, true believers, are in the covenant 
of grace. And he ſays truly, that I ſuppoſe that not only true be- 
hie vers, but all who are baptized (if not cut off) are in ſome ſenſe, 


3 


the ſame man- 


* r 


— 


* © my 
in the covenant of grace. And this muſt be allowed, if they ate 
members of the church, which has been aſſerted by all who 
acknowledge the baptiſm-right of infants, But be ſays, If we 
have given a juſt definition-of the covenant of-grace, then none 
can be in it but true believers.“ And then we ſay, none are 


zuilty of breaking the covenant but true believers. And the 


eus were not broken off by unbeliet from that covenant and 
church into Which the Gentiles were ingtafted. But what if 
his definition be not juſt, but erroneous and defeftive ? Then 
it ſeems his poſition is only an appendage of that phantom of 
his imagination which we have juſt been ſurveying, and may 
go wich it, to build itſelf a houſe in the land of Shin. 
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2 25 Ax attempt to prove that true ſaints only ought to 


ofeſs religion occupies his next chapter; a point doubileſs of 


— 


importance in the preſent diſpute, Indeed the whole cauſe will 


perhaps turn upon it. WY | af | 
That it is the duty of chriſtians to profeſs their religion is 


taken for granted. And I cannot but approve the practice of 


our -churches,- in admitting members to full communion up- 


on their making a public profeſſion of chriſtianity, though «he 


compilers of the platform did not hold ſach an expreſs public 
manner ol profeſſion to be abſolutely neceſſary by divine infti- 


tution. They conceived that the ſubſtance of what is re- 
quired is kept, where there Is a real agreement and conſent of 
a company of faithful perſons to meet conſtantly together in 
one e for the public worſhip of God, and their mu- 
tual edification; which real agreement and conſent they do ex- 
preſs by their conſtant practice, in coming together for the pub · 
lic worſhip of God, and by their religious ſubjection to the or- 
dinances of God there.” But whatever mode of profeſſion may 
be thought needful or moſt proper, the diiciples of Chrift are 
bound to conleſs him before men, if they hope to be owned by 
him before the angels of God. 3 | | 

But the queſtion is, whether any who are not true ſaints may 
or ought to profeſs the chriſtian religion. If thev may not, 
they may not come to that ordinance, in which ſuch a profeſ- 
lion is ſolemnly made. If they may, it will go far towards 


2 
* 


— 


proving that fome fuch may have à warrant, and be hound 16 
come. 2 e 4 2 ; 4+ "i 4 C7 \ 10" I 4 bs - * 22 . " i, py 
he queſtion is not, whether ſuch may profeſs religion, who 
find that they canhot proteſs in ſincerity;but whether, fuch may 
and ought to profeſs who find that they can do it ſeriouſly and 
fincerely, ſo far as they know themſelves, though they are not 
ſatis filed that they have been ſavingly converted to God, and. 
though it ſhould be ſuppoſed that this may be really the caſe 
wich ſome Sem. . „Ha zen 20 tuned an 
Again, the que ſlion is not, whether thoſe may and ought to 
profeſs that their fanh is ſaving who doubt or diſbelieve the 
truth thereof; but whether, ſuch may not declare what their 
religious views, diſpoſitions, deſires, and reſolutions are, ſo far 
as they know themſeſv' ess. 5 
So that the ſubject of our preſent conſideration lies in theſe 

two enquiries, whether thoſe, who, after ſerious examination, find 

that, ſo far as they are conſcious, they do ſincerely believe the 

goſpel, and approve and conſent to the covenant of grace there- 
in propoſed, may and ought ſo to. profeſs, though they ſhould ſo 

far doubt of, or diſbelieve their being the ſubjeQs of ſan&ifying- 


Rae "04 they dare not profeſs that their faigh-and religion are 
aving ! l lee e e 
* Whether it be not ſnppoſeable, aud credible, that ſome 
who can ſo profels.are not ſaints in heart? Now I conceive 
that both theſe que ſtions may be reſolved in the affirmative. 
1. They who can profeſs religion ſincerely, ſo far as they, 
know, or are conſcious; may and ought to ptofeſs, whatever , 
doubts they may have whether their faiths be ſaving. This 1. 
believe, is agrecable to the common ſenſe of chriſtians. In- 
deed it ſeems to carry ĩis on evidence wich it, ſo much, that 
it is not eaſy to ſind any thing more acknowledged. by which 
to prove it. But lei it be conſidefed . ͤ 1 ths 
Firſt. It has never been proved that men are forbidden to. 
profels. religion, unleſs they were gracioufly ſincere. The 
used, ho are reproved in Pſalm l. 26, for declaring God's 
ſtatutes, and taking his covenant into their mouth, appear to 
have been ſuch as were mante/tly wic hed, ſo that they could not 
but be conſcious ot it; beſides that the words are underſtood 
by good expoſitors as pointing eſpecially to teachers of religion; 
who were groſsly: and:-{capdalouſly.wicked. oo 1 be 
We find further, that when men did appear to profeſs-reli- 
gion ſeriouſly and in integrity, according to their (preſent 
light, they were not blamed tor ſo doing; though they after- 
wards gave evidence that they were not ſaints in heart. Nay, 


* 
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3 5 1 
God expreſſes his approbation of the profeſſion of religion 

which the Iſraelites made at mount Sinai. Deut. V. 28. They 
have well ſaid (in the Hebrew it is, they have done well) all 
that, they have ſpoken.“ And yet the next words plainly ſhew 
chat it was not thus-ſpoken from a preſumption or expectation 
(if | may ſo ſpeak} that they would all ſhew they had a heart to 
fulfil- their covenant engagements. 6.Q-that there were ſuch 
an heart in them that they might fear me; and keep my com- 
mand ments. en ne 03 16 
Nor do ve find that Chriſt, or his apoſtles, ever forbade, or 
diſcouraged any from making a profeſſion of their helieving on 
him, or were cautious of admitting them into the number of 


1 tians, who but for religious 1 - moſt freely and [| | 
15 N |; | obs Se ets era TY 1 d-*2: 4 i 
oin ir'eommunion with the 14 


* which gives any countenance to them, let them produce it, and 9 
x7 it {hall be attended ta... „„ lle e AP? 
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that he may and ought to be a profeſſor; * © | io 
No one may profeſs religion who doubts'whether he may or 1} 
; _ oughttodo it, He who doubts of this cannotiatt in faith, and bl! 
ME whatſoever is not of faith is ſin. See De. Ames? Cafes of Con- j | 
4 ſcience, book I. Chap. V. No ſince Cod only knows wheth- q 
4 et a doubting chriſtian is a true believer, and fince ſome gouht- 8 
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it uncertain whether a man be a true believer,” may ſatisfy him 1 


ing chriſtians may and ought to profeſs their faith, the una- 
voidable conſequence is, that ſome may and ought to profeſs 
religion, and may have a good and ſure warrant to do ſo in 
their on conſcience, when nghtly informed, while it is known 
10 God only, whether their religion be ſaving; and if it be 
granted, that any may and ought to profeſs religion whofe ſin- 
cerity is doubtful, it cat never be proved that ſincere chriſ- 
tians only may and ought to profeſs. x | 


The ſecond queſtion therefore is eaſily reſolved: For it is 
exNently poſſible, ſuppoſeable and eredible, that, of ' thoſe 
whoſe: ſincerity is doubtful, ſome may not be fincere chriſtians, 
And if any of thoſe: doubtful, characters, who yet may and 
ought. to profeſs religion, ſhould prove not to be fincere chriſ- 
tians, che plain conſequence will be, that fome who are not true 
ſaints, may and ought. to profeſs religion. So that they who 
maintain that, true ſaints only may and ought to be proteffors, 

and yet grant that ſome who are nor known to be true ſaints by 
themſelves or others, may and ought to profeſs religion, ſeem 
inconſiſtent. TTY. 118. fp 0 140! 
And.how ſtrange an aſſertion is it to ſay, that no man may or 
. ought to expreſs. his religious ſentiments and views, till he is 
{ure that he is a {ubjett of ſaving grace. And yet this is 1mpli. 
ed in the impleaded notion. For what is expreſſing our reli- 
gious ſentiments, but pang our religion? ? CO ee 
It is not neceſſary that, we find an expreſs preeept requiring 
graceleſs perſons, as ſuch, to proteſs religion. It is ſufficient 
to eftablith any point in the judgment of reafonable men, if it 
may fairly be inferred from what the ſcriptures have taught, and 
ſram thoſe principles in which all chriſtians are agreed, the 
Ke oh which would be attended with confequences not to be 
n ela 6 EDT +52 
But Mr. E. endeavors to maintain that true fatnts only may 
and ought to protels religion, which he argues, 1 50 


1. Becauſe profeſſion of religion is not a moral but inſtituted 
duty enjoined only on true ſaints. Anſwer. Though we admit 
the diſtinction between the duties of natural and inſtituted wor- 
ip, yet profeſſion of religion ſeems to be properly a duty of 
natural worſhip, and not a mere poſitive inſtitution, The light 
of nature teaches the fitneſs of it. Though it- is granted that 
ptofeſſing religion, in any particular mode, inſtituted by God, 
iach as ſacrificing to him, receiving the Lord's ſuppet, or the 
like, is a duty of poſitive inflitution. But not to inſiſt on this. 

Suppole profeſſion of religion to be an inſtituted duty, this 
proves not that true {aints only may and onghtto profeſs. Keeps” 


* 


| Wi: 

ing the Lord's day, the public worſhip of God, are inſtituted 
duties; and yet others, beſides trueſaints, may and ought to attend 

religiouſly to theſe divine inſtitutions. But proteſſing religion, 
it is ſaid, is the duty of true ſaints only. Anſwer. This is 
the point to be proved, ſo it ought not to be begged. Beſides, 
if ſome who doubt of their own fincerity may and ought tc 
profeſs religion, as all allow, then this is conſeſſedly the right 
and duty of ſome who'are not known to be ſaints in heart. 
And then it can never be proved that true ſaints only may and 
ought to be profeſſors of religion. Mr. E. further argues, So 
long as any negle& to comply with the covenant, they are not 
required to profeſs that they have complied.” Anſwer. It is 
not required of any one to profeſs that he has complied ſaving- 
ly with the covenant of grace, and if one ſhould ſo protels, it 
would not be a credible profeſſion of religion ; and ut is con- 
fefledly the right and duty of ſome to profeſs religion, who do 
not and cannot profeſs they' have ſavingly complied with the 
covenant, as has been obferved. But It God ſhould require 
men to profeſs religion before they have it, he would requice 
them to profeſs a falſehood.” Anſwer. None are required 
to profeſs religion before they have it, and are conſcious that 
they have it. But all religion is not ſaving religion. Many 
who have no doubt but that they have ſome kind of faith and re. 
ligion have great doubts whether their faith and religion be ſav. 
ing. But whoever finds that he does heartily aſſent to, approve 
and acquieſce in the goſpel, ſa far as he underſtands it, and 
knows his own heart, may and ought to profeſs. Nor does he 
in ſo doing profeſs a lie or falſehood. For while a man 


ſpeaks in veracity or moral fincerity he does not lie. And his 


profeſſion in the ſenſe by him intended 1s not falſe, being by 
the ſuppoſition an honeſt expreſſion of his own apprehenſions, 
and not an aſſertion that his apprebenſions are agreeable to the 


truth of the goſpel, or the effect of ſaving illuminations and in- 


fluences of the ſpirit of God. And though profeſſion of faith, 
does indeed preſuppoſe faith of ſome kind, as is expreſſed in 
the words fo often quoted by Mr. E. yet it does not neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe ſaving fatth, nor was Any ſuch ideas expreſſed or meant. 


Upon the whole, that profeſſion of faich, which he contends- 


for, conſiſting in a A that I am a true believer, agrees 
well with that notion of faith which implies a, believing that I 


am a true believer, and ſhould be incorporated into that ſyſtem, 


It Philip required the Eunuch to profels ſaving faith, as Mr. 
Emmons ſays, yet he did not require him to protels that his 
faith was ſaving, or that he believed he was a godly man; and 
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he readily baptized him upon his ſaying, he believed that Jeſus 
Chriſt is the Son of God. If he will admit all into his church, 
who make the ſame profeſſion, he will take as © laige a ſtride 
towards catholiciſm,” as moſt among us. ; | 

It has been thought, by ſome, that ſuch a briet avd general 
proteſſion of faith in Chriſt might be a ſufficient ground of char- 
ty, when the church was under perſecution, and a man's own- 
ing himſelf to be a chriſtian was an act of great ſelf-denial, ex- 

oſing him to the hatred of the world, and the lofs ot all things. 
But it is far otherwiſe, where a profeſſion of chriſtianity is for a 
man's avant and honor. The example of the apollles in 
admitting members into the church on ſuch general profeſſions, 
is not, therefore, to be followed, when the outward ſtate of the 
church is ſo different, but a very ſtrict examination of propo- 
nants is now become neceſſary; and a lull, particular 2 Unc. 
tual relation of a work of ſanQlifying grace ſhould be exhibited, 
to render one an object of charity, x. 

But though a profeſſion of chriſtianity is a greater evidence gf 
grace, when it is ah act of ſelf-denial, than when it is not; and 
it is likely that the church is never more pure than when it is op- 
preſſed and per ſecuied, yet I find not but that the apoſtles obſer v- 
ed the ſame rule in admitting into the communion ot the church, 
when it enjoyed outward peace, and when they were moſt favor- 
ed by the people, as when they were perſecuted ; And in par- 
ticular when three thouſand were admitted in one day, it ap- 
pears not that the people diſcovered any diſpoſition to perſecute 
them; but it is ſaid that they continued daily with one accord 
in the temple, the moſt public place of reſort, praiſing God, 
and having favor with all the people. Now if the apoſtles made 
no difference in their terms of admiſſion in times of peace, and 
in times of perſecution, and were no more ſevere in examining 
profeſſors at one time than another, and have given no rule or 
inſtruction to the churches to make any ſuch difference, why 
ſhould we? 1 know people will find plauſible reaſons and pre- 
tences for what they do, when they depart trom the rules and 
pace of the apoſtles ; but, if this is once allowed, no one 

nows where it will ſtop. The ſcribes and phariſees thought 
that Chriſt was not ſtrict enough in keeping his diſtance from 
ſinners. But Chriſt called their ſtrictneſs and religious grimace, - 
hypocriſy. And I ſuppoſe chriſtian phariſaiſm is not muck 
better than Jewiſh, | q 


CHAPTER V. 


Ix the next chapter we have Mr. E's 'deſcription ot 
vilible ſaints. - He ſays, It is a given point, that all viſible 
taints are proper ſubjetts of ſpecial ordinances.” If fo, then 
ſome graceleſs perſons are proper ſubjects of ſpecial ordinances; 
and certainly all proper ſubjects have a right of admiſſion and 
_ acceſs to them. That ſome viſible ſaints are graceleſs, is evident 


from ſcripture, acknowledged by all, even by Mr. E. who ſays, 


Judas was a viſible ſaint before he betrayed Chriſt, page 51. 
And yet we fiad him inconſiſtently arguing againſt this his giv- 
en point, and endeavoring to prove, by various arguments, that 
true ſaints only are proper ſubjects of ſpecial ordinances, 


He then gives us ſome of his Strictures on the following 


words quoted from the Dz/courſe : © It is external and not in- 
ternal holineſs which forms the charaQter of a viſible ſaint, as 
ſuch,“ or makes one a viſible faint, And again, © It muſt be 
the viſibility of that holineſs which is viſible, that is, of exter- 
nal holineſs, which denominates a viſible ſaint.*”* This I ſhould 
think is undeniable, if nothing is viſible in another but what is 
external. And that inward holineſs or grace in the heart is not 
viſible, in the ſenſe here intended, js acknowledged by all, ex- 
cept thoſe who pretend to a certain knowledge of the ſpiritual 
ſtate of others. To this purpoſe ſpeaks Preſident Edwards, 
Though true ſaints know experimentally what true religion is 
in the internal exerciſes of it, yet theſe are what they can neith- 
er feel nor ſee in the heart of another. There is nothing in 
others that comes within their view but outward manifeſtations 
and appearances.” So that, according to him, there 1s nothing 
which we can diſcern, or have a view of in another, but what 
is outward ; indeed we ſometimes ſpeak ot grace as viſible 22 
an improper ſenſe, by means of outward ſigns and expreſſions, as 
was particularly obſerved in the Diſcourſe. Bat nothing is really 
and properly viſible or diſcernable but outward, uncertayn ſigns, 
which give us no aſſurance what a man's inward character and 
ſlate is; but theſe outward and vilible ſigns are vi/eble holineſs ; 
and the perſon in whom they are found is a real outward ſaint; 
and his outward holineſs is alſo a credible ſign, though but an 
uncertain one, that he is an inward faint. So that though out- 
ward holineſs, or ſigns of grace, be à real diſcernable qualifica- 
tion, yet as it has no known, certain connection with grace iu 
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the heart, it cannot help us certainly to diſcern grace in anoth- 
er. At moſt we can only ſee that it is probable ; ſo that ſigns 
of grace do not make, grate itſelf viſible or diſcernable properly, 
but only in an improper ſenſe, as has been ſaid. 

We do not ſay, as Mr. E. abſurdly repreſents, that © a viſible 
ſaint is only a reſemblance of a real faint.” We fay that he 25 
a real faint in his kind; as much ſo as an outward Jew, and 
the outward eircumciſion were real in their kind. There 1s 
another kind of holineſs ſpoken of in ſcripture, beſides that of 
the heart, to which he would fain confine the meaning of the 
word. Though outward viſible holineſs is a ſign of grace, yet 
it is not grace itſelf, but diſtin& from it. He whole profeſſion 
and outward behavior reſembles that of a true ſaiut, is undoubt. 
edly a vilible faint ; and has every thing which 1s included in 
Mr. E's deſcription. He fays, © Viſible ſaints are thoſe who 
NN to profeſs real holineſs.” It he means, that they are 
thoſe whoſe profeſhon exprefles the faith and virtues of true 
chriſtianity ; I have no other objeQtion, but that it allows not 
infants to be viſible ſaints; it he means, that it is neceſſary for 
one to profeſs that he is a ſaint in heart, that his faich is ſaving, 
and his religious exerciſes and experiences are gracious ; this 
he has not proved: nor do I find any thing in ſcripture which 
gives the leaſt countenance to this notion. It he means that 
one is not a viſible ſaint, ualeſs he appears, or ig judged to be a 
ue ſaint, this is yet more abſurd; for then it is the eye or 
judgment of the church, and not a proſeſſion of godlineſs, or 
any thing elſe in a proponant, which makes him a viſible ſaint: 
and the ſame man, may, at the ſame time, be, and not be, a viſ- 
ible faint ; and ſo may have, and not have, a right of admiſhon, 


according as others may differ in their apprehenſions or judg- 


ment of him. But of this, more hereatter. | 

Again, if a profeſſion of real holineſs, or“ the appearance of 
ſuch a proleſſion,“ as Mr. E. ſpeaks, makes one a viſible faint, 
this is as much external, and as diſtinct from grace in the heart, 
as any thing which can be ſeen with the bodily eyes. . 

Upon the whole, Mr. E. blunders ſo ſtrangely about his 
meaning, that it is hard to determine what he would have. 
Viſible ſaints are thoſe, according to him, in whom ſomething 
appears which is inviſible, as grace in the heart is acknowledged 
to be. Or it grace be ſuppoled to be viſible, in /ome ſenſe, it is 
not any ſign of grace, exhibited or diſcerned, which makes one 
a vilible faint, but it is the favorable judgment and belief of 
the chuch. Let a man's profeſſion and pradiee be ever {@ 
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31 
contrary to the goſpel, if a church believes he is a true ſaint, he 
is then, it ſeems, a viſible faint, and a proper ſubjett of ſpecia} 
ordinances ; but if he ſhould exhibit ever ſo good a life, and 
creed, and profeſſion, yet unleſs the church ſhould believe him 
to be atrue ſaint, he would not be a viſible ſaint; aud would 
have no right of admiſſion, Was ever man more bewildered. 

When he ſays that for a man to appear to be a real ſaint, 


is preciſely the ſame as to be a viſible ſaint ;” if he means that a 


viüble ſaint is one in whom fegns of grace appear, we ſay the 
ſame; and theſe apparent ſigns of grace are vr/ible or outward 
holineſs, and form a real character. But if he means that to- 
be a viſible ſaint is the fame thing as to be viewed and believed 
to be a true ſaint, this is abſurd, as has been ſhewn : a man ma 
certainly appear to be a viſible faint, according to Mr. E.'s 
definition, while yet he is not believed to be a ſaint in heart. 
He may be one whoſe {:fe and creed and 2 are unexcep- 
tionable, and yet ſome may uncharitably ſurmiſe that he is a 
hypocrue; while Judas's profeſſion and out ward behavior ap- 
peared unexceptionable, he was a viſible ſaint in the view of 
Chriſt ; though he did not think him ſincere, but knew that 


his heart was not right, | 


7 . 2 
CHAPTER VI. 


| Ad now the aity caſtte, of which we have been tak. 
ing a view, is about to play off its artillery. If the balloon, or 
to uſe Mr, E's metaphor, * the bubble ſhould burſt,” the engi- 
neer is like to bein danger. But we hope he will eſcape, though 
his work periſh, | 

He ſtates the queſtion, which is to be diſcuſſed in this chap- 
ter, in the tollawing wofds: Whether a church may admit 
any to communion but thoſe who appear to be real ſaints,” that 
is, ſaints in heart. | _ 

That we may rightly underſtand this queſtion, which ſeems. 
to be expreſſed ambiguouſty, I wilt endeavor to repreſent, as 
plainly and preciſely as I can, the ſeveral ſenſes in which it may 
bh taken; and then give a diſtin anſwer to each of them, 

If the meaning of the queſtion be, whether a church may or 


ought to admit any but ſuch as exhibit or hold forth to their 


view ſigns or evidences of grace, it is expreſsly declared in 
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the Diſcourſe on the Church, chat none may or ought to be ad- 
mitted but viſible ſaints, who exhibit ſuch evidence. of prace, 
that, according to the goſpel rule, by which a church ought to 
judge of profe ſors, they ought to be held, reputed, and regarded 
as true ſaints in ajudgment of charity. L041 8 ad 
If the meaning be, whether a church may or ought to ad- 
mit a proponant, unleſs the evidences of grace, which he exhib- 
its, appear to them, or be diſcerned by them: I anſwer again, 


They may not. But if a church, through ; prejudice, will no: 


hear ar attend to what a profeſſor has to offer, and ſo are wiltul- 
ly ignorant of it, they ought not: to admit him while thus igno- 
rant: But their wilful ignorance is no excuſe for their refuſing 
to do that, which they are bound to do, according to the rule of 
the goſpel. Their ſinful incapacity does not diſcharge them 
from their obligation, or nullity the right of a viſible ſaint o 


the privilege which Chriſt bas granted to him. 


It the queſtion be, whether in caſe a proponant exhibits, and 
the church diſcerns, ſuch evidence of grace, as according to the 
rule of the goſpel is, and ought to be judged ſufficient to entitle 
him to their charity and the privilege of admiſhon to commu- 
nion, but the church erroneouſly judges that it is not ſufficient, 
and that he ought not to be admitted upon it; whether a church, 
I ſay, while this is their apprehenſion and judgment, may and 
ought to admit ſuch a one to communion? I anſwer. Such a pro- 
ponant ought to be admitted; and it is the duty of the church 
to admit him, according to the rule of the goſpel : and yet they 
may and ought not to act contrary to the light and dictates of 
their own conſcience ; fo that till their error be gor tected, and 
the conſcience dictate agreeably to the rule ot the goſpel, . 
they mult unavoidably either act contrary to the Jaw of Chriſt, 
or the dictate of their own conſcience, both of which are for- 
bidden. Ant they can no otherwiſe eſcape from the ſnare in 
which they are entangled, than by correcting their judgment ac- 
cording to the word of God, and ſo conlcigaciquily complying! 
with the duty therein required. ln © os 

But if the meaning of the queſtion be, Whether, in caſe one. 
ſhould exhibit, and the church ſhould diſcern all that.evadence 


of grace, which is required according to the rule of theygoſpel: 


to give a right of admiſhon ; and a church has nothing to ob. 
jeQ againſt his profeſhon, or his life, tor which he ought: to be 
debarred; and yet they do not believe that he is a true ſaint ; 
whether they ought to receive ſuch a profeſſor to communion ? 
This, as I concert ve, is the point upon which Mt. E. and 1 dit» 
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fer. He ſays, © they muſt admit thoſe, and only thoſe, to com- 

IE inunion whom [who] they think are real ſaints,” They muſt 
| have evidence enough to convince them, that the man whom 0 
they admit is more likely to be a true believer, than a falſe pro- Wl 

feſſor.“ So that whatever evidence of grace may be exhibited 

to, and diſcerned by the church; though a man's li% and creed i 


- 
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i 
and profeſſion appear to them ever ſo good and unexceptionable, i 105 
yet if through uncharitableneſs, evil ſurmiſings, or any other 1 
cauſe, they do not think that he is really and certainly a ſaint in | | bi 
heart; at leaſt if they do not believe that this is moſt probable, 1 115 
b 


they may not receive him. They muſt admit none to com- "et 
munion but ſuch as they judge to be real ſaints.” p. 101, "al 
„The church ought to admit none to communion but ſuch as 
they as much believe are real, as viſible ſaints.” p. 98. 

So that, according to him, it is not the evidence or figns of 1 
grace exhibited to and diſcerned by the church, which makes 

one a vilible ſaint, and gives him a right of admiſſion; but it is 

the charch's helieving that he is à true ſaint, and that theſe ſigns 
of grace are really and certainly connected with grace in the 
a which makes it the duty of a church to receive a profeſ- lad 

or. 

On the contrary, we maintain that it is the evidence of grace 
diſcerned, and not the truth of grace believed by a church, 
which warrants and obliges them to receive a proponant to com- 
munion, It his WT 1s and converſation appear unexcep- 
tionable, ſo that nothing is found in him for which the goſpel - 
rule would debar him, the church may and ought to receive 
him as a true ſaint in a judgment of charity, whether they do 
really and poſitively believe it to be certain, or moſt probable 
that he is a true ſaint, or not. | : 

But before we proceed any farther, I would premiſe two ob. 
ſervations, which may further open the point in diſpute, 

1. That we may-hold and receive one as a true ſaint in a 
judgment of charity, of whom we have not ſuch evidence as 
will oblige us to determine, abſolutely, whether he be certainly, 
or moſt probably a ſaint in heart, For the judgment of charity 
is formed according to the rule which is given to the church, 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe whom they are to admit to communion, 
from thoſe who are to be refuſed, According to this rule, pro- 
feſſors of true religion, who are not ſcandalous, are all viſible 
ſaints, and to be received and held for true ſaints in a judgment 
of charity. And yet the ſcriptures aſſure us, that many of theſe, 

and no one knows how many, are not ſincere. So that after it 
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appears ever ſo plain chat men's lives, and creed, and profeſſion 


are good, and conſequently that they are viſible ſaints, we know 


not whether one halt of them are ſincere. And if we abſolutely 
believe that each one is a true ſaint, it is as abſurd and unreaſ- 
onable, as if we ſhould abſolutely believe that each ticket in a 
lottery will draw a prize; or that the firſt, ſecond, third numb. 
ers, &c. will be prizes, though we know that there will be ma- 


ny blanks; For a man's being a viſible faint, and fo a proper 


object of chriſtian charity, makes it no more certain that he is a 
ſaint in heart, than his having a ticket makes it certain that it 
will be a prize. Men may be as pert and poſitive as they pleaſe 
1n their aſſertions, but unleſs they can prove that all, or at leaſt 
the greater part of viſible ſaints, who are to be received as true 
ſaints in a judgment of charity, are alſo really ſaints in heart, 
they will never perſuade reaſonable men, who ground their be- 


lief only on ſufficient evidence, that none may be received to 


the communion and charity of a church, but thoſe who they 
have reaſon to u or believe abſolutely are certainly, or at leaſt 
moſt probably true ſaints, 


This diſtinction between the judgment of charity, and an ab- 


ſolute belief of the good eſtate of profeſſors, is plainly intimat- 
ed by ſundry of our approved divines. Thus Mr. Shepard diſ- 
tinguiſhes between church charity, and experimental charity, as 


he phraſes it. Meaning by the former, that hope, which we 
ought to have concerning profeſſors in general, and their chil- 


dren ; and by the latter, that more confident perſuaſion, we may 
have of the ſincerity of ſome, who adorn their profeſſion in a 
peculiar manner. So Mr. Edwards diſtinguiſhes between the 
public and private judgment. And he plainly holds, that men, 
whole profeſſion and converſation are unexceptionable, are to 
be regarded as objects of public charity, whatever ſuſpicions or 
fears wy may entertain from what they have obſerved, And 


kul brethren in Chriſt, that is, in a judgment of charity. And 
yet he expreſſes ſuch doubts and fears concerning many of them, 
and taxes them with ſuch groſs errors and diſorders, and tells 
them that he was afraid he had beſtowed upon them labor in 
vain, that it ſeems unreaſonable to ſuppoſe he abſoiutely thought 
and believed that it was certainly true, or moſt probable they 
were all true ſaints in heart. In ſhort, it we are required thus 
to believe of all viſible ſaints, then we muſt have ſufficient ev- 
idence that all or the greater part of viſible ſaints are ſincere: 


e acknowledged profeſſed chriſtians as ſaints and faithe 
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Aud when this is made to appear, we ſhall moſt willingly ad- 
mit the conſequences. 5 Ss NP 
2. The other obſervation which I would premiſe is, though 
we ought to have charity for all credible profeſſors, yet it is 
not our charity Which makes it our duty to receive them. But, 
as ſoon as it appears that they are unexceptionable profeſſors, it 
is our immediate or next duty to receive them, and hold them 
for true believers in a judgment of charity, If we did think 
one to be a believer who is not a profeſſor, we ought not to re- 
ceive him but on a profeſſion of religion. And if one makes 
an unexceptionable profeſſion of religion, as ſoon as this ap- 
pears, we may and ought to receive him, whatever we may fear, 
or {uſpeR, or believe concerning his ſtate, It one ſhould think 
(though I know not what warrant we have fo to think) that the 
greater part of unexceptionable profeſſors are graceleſs, and 
therefore ſhould not think it more probable that a profeſſor is 


a true ſaint, though his /zfe, his creed and profeſſion appear to be 


good, and ſo he is plainly a viſible ſaint ; or if we have unchar- 
atable ſurmiſes concerning one for which we can give no good 
reaſon, it is ſtill our duty to receive ſuch a profeſſor. Nor need 


we wait till we have worked ourſelves up to an abſolute belief 


that he is ſincere, We ought to have charity for him, and to 
check uncharitable thoughts. But ſtill, though our charity ſhould 
be ever ſo cold, yet, if we find that he profeſſes the true relig- 
ion, and is not ſcandalous, he is a viſible ſaint, his right of 
admiſſion is plain and certain. Our charitable judgment of 
him, and regard for him is now our duty ; but our warrant, 
and obligation to receive him is complete and plain without it. 

Having thus endeavored to unbowel and lay open as diſ- 
tinctly as I could the true and preciſe point in debate, we have 
reduced it to this queſtion: Whether it be evidence of grace 
manifeſted, and diſcerned in a profeſſion of true religion, not 
overthrown by a ſcandalous life, or the reality of grace believ. 
ed, as certain, or at leaſt moſt probable, which warrents and 
obliges a church to receive a candidate to full communion. 
Mr. Emmons, we have ſeen, maintains the latter, and we the 
former And „ 

Firſt, It appears not from ſcripture, or any good reafon, 
that none may or ought to be admitted, unleſs thoſe who ad- 
mit them abſolutely think and believe that they are certainly, 
or at leaſt, moſt probably ſaints in heart, Mr. E. has indeed 
offered ſeveral arguments to prove this. But we ſhall ſhew 
preſently that he has failed in his attempt. | 
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Secondly. We may argue from his own principle. He 
grants that ** all viſible ſaints are ſubjects of ſpecial ordinances,” 


and that all whoſe /zfe and creed and profeſſion appear to be good, 
are viſible ſaints. Therefore all ſuch are, proper ſubjetts of 
goſpel ordinances, and ſo may and ought to be admitted. But 
though thoſe in whom theſe {ſigns of grace appear ought to be 
held for true ſaints in a judgment of charity ; yet it has never 
been proved that theſe ſigns, which make it certain that the per- 
ſon in whom they appear as a viſible ſaint, and a proper ſubject 
of ſpecial ordinances, make it alſo certain, or at leaſt moſt prob- 
able, that he is a ſaint in heart. It is certain from ſcripture 
that many viſible faints are graceleſs. It 1s not certain but that 
the greater part may be ſo, If then we abſolutely believe one 
to be certainly, or moſt probably a true ſaint, merely becauſe 
he appears a viſible ſaint; our belief cannot be ſupported by 
ſcripture. And ſuch a belief is not required of us as duty; and 
much leſs is it neceſſary to give us a right or watrant to admit 
a viſible ſaint, whoſe /e, creed, and profeſſion appear to be 
good, to a privilege which confeſſedly belongs to him as a pro- 
er ſubje&. | . 

Thirdly. A church may and ought to admit all who appear 
to be profeſſors of true religion, and not ſcandalous. But ſome 
who appear to be profeſſors of true religion, and not ſcanda- 
lous may not appear, or be believed, to be 078 in heart, through 
uncharitable ſurmiſes. And yet, notwithſtanding their unchar- 
itable ſurmiſes, the church may have no objection of weight 
againſt their /zfe, or creed, or profeſſion. Some may not believe 
the ſincerity of an unexceptionable profeſſor to be certain, or 
moſt probable, from an opinion that but a ſmall part of credi- 
ble proteſſors are ſincere, as has been obſerved ; yet ſo long as 
a man's profeſſion appears ſound and unexceptionable, and no 
{ufficient bar to his admiſſion is found in him, the unfavorable 
Opinion of a church, or any of its members, is no ſufficient rea- 
ſon for their retuling to receive him. He is evidently a viſſi- 
ble ſaint whatever his heart may be, or whatever it may be ſuſ- 
pected, or thought. And the goſpel rule allows, and requires 
us to receive all ſuch. | mia no 

Fourthly. We argue, that it is not the truth of grace be- 
lieved, but the evidence of it exhibited, and appearing in an 
unexceptionable profeſſion, which gives a right of admiſſion, 
and 1s good warrant for receiving ſuch a profeſſor from exam- 
ples in ſcripture. God himſelf did acknowledge the whole 
congregation of Iſrael as his holy and peculiar people, upon 
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their profeſſion of religious obedience, and owning the cove. 
nant ; though he did not think their hearts were right, but 
knew that perhaps the greater part were a ſtiff necked, rebel. 
lious, crooked, and perverſe generation. But if any think we 
cannot argue from what God has done under the Old Teſtament, 
to what we may now do; 1 grant that we muſt obſerve our 
rule; but no ſuch rule has yet been found, as forbids us to re- 
ceive any to communion, unleſs we verily think and believe 
they are true ſaints. And we have another example in the 

New Teſtament, which ſeems unexceptionable. And that 1s 

the example of Chriſt himſelf, whoſe life 1s propoſed as a pat- 

tern for his diſciples, | | | | | 

The man Jeſus received thoſe as diſciples, who profeſſed 

to believq on him, though he knew, by divine revelation, that 

many of them were not true, ſteadfaſt believers. And his exam- 
ple in this is inſtructive to us. It teaches us that we are to judge 
according to the rule of chriſtian charity, in determining who 
are to be received to outward fellowſhip. And that proteſlors 
of religion, who are not ſcandalous, are to be received, though 
we ſhould have a prevailing tear; nay, though it were reveal- 
edto us (as it was to Jeſus) that they are graceleſs. 

Upon the whole, the terms of admiſſion are, I conceive, of 
divine inſtitution ; that is viſible outward holineſs, or a profel.. 
ſion of religion ; not ſuch a profeſſion, as ſhall make it certain, 
or actually ſatisfy a church, that the profeſſor is a ſaint in heart, 
but ſuch as ought to ſatisfy them that he is a viſible ſaint, and 
ſo a proper object of chriſtian charity. Having premiſed this, 
] ſhall now proceed to a more particular examination of Mr. 
E's arguments, | 3: 

- Tt is to be remembered the queſtion 1s, whether any ought 
to be admitted into the viſible church, but thoſe whom the 
church abſolutely thinks, and believes are certainly, or at leaſt 
moſt probably, true ſaints in heart. Mr. E. maintains the neg- 
ative, by the following arguments | 

Argument 1. None ought to be admittted into the viſible 
church, but ſuch as appear qualified to promote the end of its 
inſtitution,” | 1 

It the meaning be, that none ought to be admitted, but ſuch 
as ſhew, to a judgment of charity, that they are qualified to 
promote the ends for which the viſible church is inſtituted, in 
this ſenſe we grant the truth of the propofitton. 


But we deny the aſſumption, which is neceſſary to complete 


the argument, viz. They only, whom a church believes to be 
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38 
certainly, or at leaſt moſt probably ſaints in heart, appear to 2 
judgment of charity, qualified to promote the ends for which 
the viſible church is inſtituted.— For ſome may appear to a 
judgment, formed according to the goſpel rule of charity, quali- 
fied to promote the ends of the inſttuted church, who yet may 
not appear to a church, certainly, or moſt probably ſaints in 
heart. Churches do not always judge according to the rule of 
charity. Andif they did, we have no ſufficient reaſon, abſo- 
lately to think and believe it certain or moſt probable, that all 
are true ſaints, who appear to a judgment of charity, qualified to 
anſwer the ends of the inſtituted church. For then we ſhould 
have ſufficient reaſon to believe abſolutely that all or at leaſt the 
greater part are true ſaints, who are viſible ſaints. All theſe 
are, in a judgment of charity, qualified to anſwer the ends of 
the inſtituted church. And yet ſince many, and perhaps the 
greater part are not true ſaints, we have no ſufficient reaſon to 
believe abſolutely of all, or of each one that he is certainly, or 
moſt probably a ſaint in heart. 

Nor has Mr. Emmons proved that true ſaints, only are quali- 
fied io promote the ends of the inſtitution of viſible churches ; 
much leſs has he proved, that they only whom a church be. 
lieves to be certainly, or moſt probably true ſaints, appear to a 
judgment of charity qualified io promote theſe ends. 

He mentions ſeveral ends for which he ſuppoſes the viſible 
church is inſtituted; and argues that true ſaints only are quali- 
fied to promote them, The firſt end he mentions is, to dil- 
tinguiſh the friends from the enemies of God,” —Anſwer, This 
muſt be denied. For it was never intended that cloſe hypo- 
crites, though enemies to God, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
true {aints in this world. Did God admit, or acknowledge the 
whole congregation of Iſrael, as members of his church to dif. 
tinguilh true ſaints from falſe profeſſion ; when perhaps the 
greater part were graceleſs ? Did Chrift admit ſo many Who 
were not true believers into the number of his diſciples to diſ- 
tinguiſh true believers from falſe profeſſors ? And was it for 
that end, that churches are by the rule of the goſpel to admit 
all viſible ſaints, all profeſſors of true religion, who are not 
ſcandalous, though many ſuch are graceleſs ? If the viſible 
church was inſtituted to diſtinguiſh true ſaints from finners, 
would Chriſt have given the keys of it to men, and appointed 
thoſe to keep the doors, who with all their care are likely to 
let in, no one can fay, how many, who are not ſincere ?—lt was 
indeed one end of the iuſtitution of viſible churches, tc diſtin, 
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guiſh profeſſors of the true religion, from thoſe who profeſs it 
not. And this end may be anſwered, if profeſſors only are ad- 
mitted, though it ſhould not be abſolutely believed of all and 
cach that they are certainly or moſt probably true ſaints. | 
Another end mentioned by Mr. E. for which viſible church. 
es are inſtituted is, to diſplay the beauty, and importance of 
religion.“ And is not this end well promoted by all profeſſors 
of chriſtianity who are of orderly converſation? It is by out- 
ward holineſs only that chriſtians ſhine as lights in the world, 
whereby they honor and propagate among mankind the relig. 
ion which they profeſs. 


He aſks, * Are they (that is graceleſs perſons) qualified to 
be admitted to that holy ſociety, which requires all who belong 


to it to be friends to God, to his cauſe, and to each other?“ 
He expreſsly has granted that All viſible ſaints are proper 
ſubjects of ſpecial ordinances,” and that ſome graceleſs perſons 
are viſible ſaints, and yet moſt inconſiſtently argues, that they 
are not qualified to be admitted into the church. I would, in 
my turn, propoſe a query or two, Is it not acknowledged by 
all, that profeſſors of true religion, who are not ſcandalous, or 


that thoſe whoſe li/e and creed, and profeſſion are Fron, have a 


right of admiſſion, though many ſuch are not true ſaints? And 
have any a right of admiſſion who are not qualified to be admit- 
ted ?' Again, has not God himſelf, and Chriſt, and the apoſtles 
admitted ſome who were not true ſaints ? And did they admit 


any who were not qualified for admiſhon ? He proceeds, 
* How can the church in faithfulneſs to God, and themſelves 
admit thoſe to their fellowſhip, whom | who | they verily think, 


according to the beſt evidence they are able to obtain, are per- 
feet enemies to God, to religion, and to themſelves ?” I anſwer, 


if they judge according to the rule of chriſtian charity, they will | 


not verily think thus of any one in particular whoſe profeſſion is 
good, and who is not ſcandalous ; though they ſhould not think 
verily that it is certain, or at leaſt moſt probable that he is a true 
ſaint. But if any ſhould judge ſo uncharitably and unwarrant- 
ably of a profeſſor how can they in duty and faithfulneſs to 
chriſt refuſe one whoſe profeſſion and lite appear unexception- 
able, and whom Chriſt has commanded them to receive in his 
name ? Do they ſhew faithfulneſs to their Lord, who will not 
condu themſelves according his rule, but their own evil ſur- 
miſes ? Again, was not Chriſt faithful to God and his cauſe, 
when he admited ſo many into the number and fellowſhip of 
his diſciples, whom he did not verily think to be true believers, 
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but knew the contrary ; and when he gave churches ſuch a 
rule, and appionted ſuch to keep its doors as he knew would, and 
muſt admit very many falſe profeſſors ? And though, as Mr. E. 
ſays, the church has the gn. of admitting, yet they have no 
right to ſwerve from the rule of the e ae their judgment or 
acts; and they are not allowed to judge others by any other 
rule, than that which requires them to hold all orderly profeſ- 
ſors for true believers. | T4, 15 

I have but one thing more to remark of this argument; and 
that is, if true ſaints only, are qualified for admiſſion, then where 
the rule of admiſſion is faithfully obſerved churches will be pure, 
conſiſting only of true believers, For the rule of admiſſion 
determines who are qualified for admiſſion. Whether Mr. 
Emmons favours thoſe who pretend to form pure churches or 
not, there are ſeveral paſſages in his book which ſavor ſtrongly 
of that notion. His quotation from Dr. Butler is no more to 
the purpoſe of his argument, than the Dr, was of his opinion. 

His ſecond argument is grounded on this propofition: None 
ought to be admitted into the viſible church but thoſe who ap- 

ear to be intereſted in the covenant ot grace.” Underſtand 
this of thoſe who are,and appear to be in the covenant of grace, 
as outwardly adminiſtered, and who appear alſo to a judgment 
of charity, to be intereſted in the ſaving grace, and bleſſings of 
the covenant : In this ſenſe the propoſition is granted—But, 

We deny the aſſumption which is neceſſary to complete the 
argument, viz, Thoſe only whom the church abſolutely believes 
ate certainly, or at leaſt, moſt probably, true ſaints, appear to be 
intereſted in the covenant of grace For, 

1. Some may appear to be intereſted in the coyenant to thoſe 
who judge according to the goſpel rule of charity, whom a church 
may not believe to be intereſted in the covenant. Churches 
ſometimes do not judge according to the goſpel rule; In this 
caſe they ought to correct their judgment, and ſo admit thoſe to 
covenant privileges who appear, to a charitable judgment, to be 
entitled to them. | | 

2. Some may appear to be intereſted in the covenant ſo as to be 
entitled to admiſſion to the privileges of outward communion 
with a church, and yet there may not be ſuch evidence of their 
being true ſaints, as will oblige a church to believe abſolutely 
that this 1s certain, or at leaſt moſt probable. Profeſſors of 
true religion with their children are intereſted in the covenant, 
and yet none can ſay how many of them are graceleſs, Mr. 
E's notion of the covenant as including only true believers 1s 
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without foundation, and has often been refuted. Whatever is 
built on this has no firm ſupport : And for men to aſſert that 
none but real ſaints belong to the church in the ſight of God 
(meaning the inſtituted church of which alone we are ſpeaking) 
that * to God who ſees the hearts of men, there is really but 
one church, which is compoſed of the ſubjeQts of his grace; 
to aſſert this without any thing in the ſhape” of a proot to ſup- 
port it, and without touching one of the arguments to the con- 
trary with one of their fingers ſeems ridiculouſly weak and ab- 
rao! And in diſcourſing of inſtituted churches to ſhuffle and 
fly off to the inviſible church, and argue, that becauſe this is but 
one and compoſed only of true ſaints, therefore viſible church. 
es, inſtituted and formed by God, are no churches in his 
ſight, any further than they are compoſed of true believers,is moſt 
impertinent; and, I may add inconſiſtent in thoſe who acknow- 
ledge viſible ſaints are the proper ſubjeQs of ſpecial ordinances, 
though many of them are graceleſs; and till ſomething appears 
to the contrary of more weight than mere unſupported aſſer- 
tions, I. ſhall think the ſcriptures ſupport me in ſaying that 
there is a church of proſeſſors, as well as a church of believers, 
and that both are viſible and real ſocieties, in the fight of God, 
formed by him according to the rules of his © covenant, as is 

more particularly repreſented in the Diſcourſe on the Church, 
and' no anſwer has been made to it; but to proceed, | 
- His third argument is grounded on this propoſition, - The 
ſcriptures repreſent the ſpirit of God as forming the materials 
of the viſible church.“ That is, God converts ſinners in or- 
der to qualify them for * mpg into his viſible church.“ And 
therefore none are properly qualified without his ſpecial grace. 
It is to be obſerved, that the qualification here inquired for is 
that which gives a rigit of admiſſion. It is needleſs to exam - 
ine his ſcripture quotations: It is eaſy to ſee that they prove 
not that all are converted, who are ſo qualified as to have a 
right of admiſſion. For it is granted that all viſible ſaints, 
credible profeſſors, are ſo qualified as to have a right ot ad- 
miſſion, though many of them are graceleſs. II no unre- 
nerate men can be proper materials to compoſe the viſi- 
le church, then God himſelf, and Jeſus Chriſt formed the 
church of improper materials. For it is thought the greater 
art ot thoſe whom God recognized as his peculiar people at 
oreb, and whom Chriſt received as diſciples were unregene- 
rate. And Chriſt has alſo left it as a — rule to his 
churches, to receive all profeſſed believers in his name, many 
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of whom are unregenerate, as has been obſerved, So that this 


argument proves too much, to be of any ſervice to Mr, E. un- 
lels he means to be advocate for thoſe who pretend to have 


churches compoſed only of truegſaints. | 

His fourth argument is grounded on this propoſition, ** The 
viſible church from Adam to Chriſt was compoſed of thoſe 
who appeared to be real ſaints,” I anſwer, ſo far as a pro- 
ſeſſion of true religion was an evidence of their being true 
ſaints, we grant that members of the Old Teſtament church 
might appear to be of this character. And this evidence we 
grant ſhould appear in all adult members of the chriſtian church. 
But this no more proves that none may be admitted members 
but ſuch as the church believes are certainly, or moſt probably. 
true ſaints, than it proves that we ought verily to think thus 
of all members of the viſible church from Adam to Chriſt, 
Though God declared his viſible church whom he brought out 
of Egypt a rebellious people, yet he did not rejett or difown 


them, or forbid them the uſe of his ordinances, but required 


their attendance upon them. Moſes does not ſpeak as if he 


believed the members of the viſible church to be all true ſaints, 


when he thus addrefſedthem, Deut. xxix. 4. Yet the Lord hath 
not given you a heart to perceive,and eyes to ſee, aud ears to hear, 
unto this day.“ See alſo, Deut. ix. 7, 24, what the character ot 
the viſible church was afterwards, we may judge from the 


ſcripture hiſtory, and the writings of the prophets. If Mr, E. 


verily believes that they were generally true ſaints, and is wil- 

ling to admitto communion thoſe who appear to be no better 
ſaints than a great part of the viſible church ſeems to have been 
from Adam to Chriſt, I think he takes * large ſtrides towards 


- catholiciſm,” and ſets the doors of the viſible church wider 


open than Mr. Stoddard, | | iS 2 
We may here obſerve, that though he will not allow 'others 
to argue the qualifications for communion with the chriſtian - 
church, from the qualifications of church members under the 
Old Teflament ; and repeatedly tells his readers, that 1 have 


uſed this weak argument, that this is, our dernier reſort, &c. 


(though this argument is never once urged, nor mentioned in 
the Diſcourſe on the Church, as he repreſents, but was deſign- 
edly waved) yet he is as ready as others to adopt the ſame argu. 


ment, when he thinks it will ſerve his cauſe, I had thought, 


for ſome reaſons, not to have availed myſelf of what might be 
urged from this topic, if he had not by his example encouraged 
me to touch upon it. 5 454 #8 


| 43 

His fifth and laſt argument is built on this propoſition, * The 
apoſtles admitted none into the church but thoſe who they ſup. 
poſed were true believes, 4 nt 5 
Anſwer 1. We are willing to grant that che apoſtles ſuppoſ. 
ed all adult perſons whom they admitted to be true believers, 
in a judgment of charity. But this does not imply that they 
did ab/o/utely believe that all and each of thaſe whom they ad- 
mitted were certainly, or moſt: probably of this character. For 
the evidence of grace on which the judgment of charity is 
| founded, and perſons were admitted into the church, being on- 
ly a prole ſſion of faith, the apoſtles were ſenſible that this was 
too uncertain, to ſupport ſuch an abſolute belief of the good 
eſtate of all and each of thoſe profeſſors. When they addrefs 
chriſtians as ſaints and faithful in Chriſt, they often ſeem to ex. 
100 what Mr. Shepard calls church charity, hoping and pre- 
uming on the ſincerity of their profeſſion, declaring their pub. 
lic judgment of them, as Mr. Edwards ſpeaks, that they were 
church members in good ſtanding, who are all in a judgment 
of charity, and in the public account of the church, received 
and reputed as true believers. 5 

2. Sometimes the apoſtles appear to addreſs the better part 
of profeſſors more eſpecially, who had given higher evidence 
of their ſincerity, than an ordinary judgment of charity does or 
need to proceed upon in the admiſhon of church members, 
They ſpeak of them as eminent chriſtians, “ filled with the 


fruits of righteouſneſs, to the praiſe and glory of God. But 


thoſe who give lower and more doubtful evidence ol ſinceri- 
ty may have as unqueſtionable a right of admiſſion as any. 


If the apoſtles, in addreſſing the better part of profeſſors, expreſs 


a ſtrong confidence of their good eſtate, we cannot conclude, 


from this, that they had the ſame confidence with reſpect to all, 

as they had for ſome. Or that they had reaſon to have ſo 

much confidence in the ſincerity of wy when they were firſt © 
f 


admitted into the church, before the ſincerity of their faith 


was manifeſted by its growth and good fruits. And if we read. 


the epiſtles, and find what errors and irregularities ſome in the 
churches had fallen into, and what doubts, and jealouſies, and 


fears the apoſtles expreſs concerning ſome, calling them foolz/h, 
not obeying the . 


and bewiltched, and carnal, walking as men, 
truth, &c. we ſhall find that they did not think all the members 


ol churches worthy of thoſe high commendations, and exprel. « 


ions of charity, which we ſometimes meet with, | 


44 
3. Though we allow that the apoſtles did judge of the quali- 
fications of profeſſors according to the rules of the goſpel, and 
had charity for all proper objeAs, and received them to their 
fellowſhip, yet we cannot ſo eaſily allow that churches always 
regulate their judgment, and exerciſe their charity as they 
ought. So that granting that the apoſtles admitted none but 
ſuch as they ſuppoſed were true ſaints in a judgment of chari- 
ty, yet it is no juſt conſequence that a churck may and ought 
not to admit any but ſuch as appear to them to be true ſaints ; 
that is, as Mr. E. explains himſelf, ſuch as they really and ver- 
tly think are certainly ſaints in heart, or at leaſt, that this is moſt 
probable. For our churches may not be ſo right and * in 
their judgment, nor of ſo charitable a diſpoſition as the àpoſtles. 
And beſides, there may be a judgment of charity in favor ot a 
profeſſor, without ſuch an ablolute, and poſitive belief of his 
good eſtate, g7 2Þ yiereont wo neee 
© There is no need of confidering thoſe many texts of ſcrip- 
ture which he has collected to prove that the apoſtles ſuppoſed 
profeſſors to be true believers. We allow, they received them 
as ſuch, in a judgment of charity. The diſpute is about the 
conſequence he draws from this fact. This he has not prov- 
ed, but leaves it to ſhift for itſe lll. 
So that the point he undertook to maintain is ſo far from be- 
ing “ abſolutely ſettled” according to his mind, as he vainly pre- 
tends, that we find nothing of any ſtrength to fupport it. If it 
is ſettled, it ſeems to be ſettled againſt him. Settled like a ſink- 
ing building for want of a good toundation. FOES SI 
How Mr. E. has fucceeded in his attempt to prove 
that none but real ſaints ought to come to the Lord's ſupper is 
now to be examined, ne li 14 
The right of acceſs, which is now to be inquired into is, a 
warrant to profeſs chriſtianity, afk admiſſion to the privileges 
of full communion with an inſtituted church, and, upon admiſ- 
ſion, uſe theſe privileges. All and only thoſe have this right 
or warrant of acceſs, who have and diſcern ſuch qualifications 


as are a ſufficient reaſon for their coming, and which their own 
conſcience approves, or judges to be ſufficient. Therefore, no 


1 
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qualifications which are not diſcerned, however real and im- 
portant, can give ane a right of acceſs. For nothing can be a 
reaſon of abtion to any one, or judged to be a good reaſon, 
vbile it is not diſcerned or known to be true. Whether gracs © 
be neceſſary or not, as a foundation of our warrant to come to | 
the Lord's ſupper, it is no reaſon for coming in the view of 
conſcience, While it is not diſcerned; and ſo gives no warrant, [| 
no right to come any farther than the evidence of it is appre- 
hended by us. It is ſomething which we find, and diſcern, and 
know, which gives us our right to act in chis caſe. 41 
If it be held that true ſaints only may and ought to come to 4 
the Lord's ſupper, then none may come who doubt whether 
they are true ſaints. For none may come, Who doubt whether 
they may or ought to come; for in ſo doing, their own conſci - 
ence muſt condemn them for acting preſumptuouſly, and with- 
out a ſufficient reaſon in view, They cannot att an faich, while 
they doubt whether the action be law ful and warrantable. And 
whatſoever is not ot faith is ſin.“ God, and a rightly inform 
ee allow us not to do what we doubt the lawfulneſs of 
ang. ann iS unnd 4 
But it is acknowledged by all, and ſo. is taken for granted, 
thai ſome who doubt whether they are true ſaints may and ought . 
to profeſs chriſtianity, and come to the Lord's ſupper. There- 164 
fore ſome who are not known to be true ſaints, may have, and 9 
diſcern ſuch qualifications, as are a ſufficient reaſon, and war- E 
rant for their coming, and which they may juſtly account ſuſke 1 
cient, | FC ᷣ V ET 4a, 
Now if ſome who are not known to be true ſaints may and ; 
ought to come, and are bound in reaſon; in duty, and conſcience | 9 
ſo to do, and fo have a right of acceſs; it can never be made 4 
to appear that grace is neceſſary as a foundation for a warrant | 
of acceſs, If ſuch evidences of grace, as make it only credible 
or probable, that a perſon is a true faint, ' may be ſufficient ta 
ſatisfy him that he may and ought to come to the ſacrament, as 
having fironger reaſons for coming than refraining ; and if it | 
can never be proved that all who have ſuch credible or probable Fey” ; 
/ evidences of grace are true ſaints, then it cannot be proved but 1 
that ſome who are not true ſaints may have ſtronger reaſons for _ i 
coming, and ſuch as may put it out of reaſonable doubt that pi 
1 and ought to come, and conſequently have a right of | 
accels. „ | 
If any ſhould think that though true ſaints. only have a ſur- | 
warrant and right of acceſs, yet a man m and ought to come } 
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if be finds reaſon to hope and think it moſt probable that he is a 
true believer, though he has not aſſurance; I anſwer, To ſay a 
perſon may come, is exactly the fame thing as to ſay it is lawful 


znd warrantable for him to come. Now, if one who finds 
not certain, but probable evidence of grace may come to the 


Lord's ſupper, then uncertain evidence of grace gives a certain 
right of acceſs; and then it cannot be maintained, that true 
ſaints only have this right, unleſs it can be maintained, that un- 
certain evidence 1s certain, which is abſurd; or unleſs it be 


ſaid that a man may come, though it is uncertain whether he may, 


which is alſo abſue. ; | 
Upon the whole, if probable evidence of grace be fufficient 
to give a warrant of acceſs, as is granicd by all; and if merely 
probable ſigns cannot be proved to have a certain connection 
with the truth of grace, or to be a certain evidence of it, then 
it cannot be proved that true ſaints only have a right of acceſs, 


It is in vain to ſay that a chriſtian muſt find good, -that is 


ſure ſigns of gtace in himſelf, though he may doubt whether 


what he finds ĩn himſelf bea ſure evidence of his being a true ſo It. 


For if the goodneſs of his warrant of acceſs depends on the good- 
neſs or certainty of his evidences, then a right conſcience will 


i : . « o 0 : ; . : "s 
not approve it, or judge it ſufficient, or allow him to come to 


the Lord's ſupper, unleſs the goodneſs as well as the matter. of 


his evidences be diſcerned ; and when one diſcerns the reaſons 
of his hope to be good and ſure, he can no longer doubt of his 


| eſtote. » | Tots 4. 

They who hold that grace is neceſſary, but aſſurance is not 
neceſſary, to give a right of acceſs, lay down a rule which can 
be of no uſe to dirett one who doubts of his ſtate. Such a one 
muſt be as much in doubt whether he may attend ſpecial ordinan- 
cee, as whether he is a true ſaint ; if it be ſaid that he may come, 
if he has a prevailing hope, this is plainly giving up the point, and 


acknowledging that a graceleſs perſon may come, it he has, as no 


doubt many have a prevailing hope of their good eſtate. If it 
be ſaid that one may come, it he has good grounds of his hope, 
theſe good grounds, if they ate ſuch as tiue ſaints only have, 
no doubting chriſtian can determine whether he can find in 
himſelf, But if the good grounds of our hope mean any thin 

which a graceleſs perſon may have, then a graceleſs perſon, 7 
he finds in himſelf ſuch reafons of hope, may have a ſufficient 
reaſon or warrant for acceſs. It might be added, that it a pre- 
vailing hope muſt be grounded on a greater probability of a per- 
ſon's being a true ſaint, it appears not how a doubting chriſtian 
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can know whether this be the caſe. with himſelf ; ſince no rule 
has yet been found by which this doubt can be refolved. - __ 
So that when all is done and ſaid, this alternative will till force 
itſelf upon us: Either none may or ought to come to the ſaera · 
ment but ſuch as have an aſſurance of hope, or it cannot be 
maintained that true ſaints only may and ought to come. They 
who aſſert that true ſaints only have a right of acceſs have, to 
their honor, diſowned the neceſſary conſequence of their prin- 
ciple ; and choſen rather to run the hazard of being inconſiſ- 
tent, than deny that any doubting "chriſtian may or ought to 
come to the Lord's ſupper ; they have choſen to ſay that they 
may and muſt come, that is, have a warrant and are bound to 
do fo, though upon their principle no one knows that they may 
or ought to come ; and their doubting conſcience allows them 
not, but forbids their doing it upon their peril ; Mr. E. indeed 
has a ſcheme of his own, different from all that I have ſeen, 
though not more conſiſtent. But as we find nothing of any ſtrength 
or ſolidity to ſupport it, the friends of truth have comfortable 
hopes, that it will ſoon be ſwept away, with other cobwebs of : 
li oo nantn T5 
We ſhall accordingly now conſider his arguments to prove 

that true ſaints only may and ought to come to the ſacrament. . 

His firſt argument is to this effect. None ought to come to 
the Lord's table but thoſe who may and d0ught to make a 
profeſſion of religion. But true ſaints only may and ought a 
proteſhon of religion, | 19 | 

I anſwer, Though we grant that none have a right of acceſs 
but thoſe who may and ought to profeſs religion, yet we allow 
not, that true ſaints only may and ought to be profeſſors. Nor 
has Mr, E. proved this, nor can he, unleſs he {can prove that: 
none may profeſs religion, but thoſe who are aſſured of their 
own godly {incerity, as has been ſhewn in conſidering his fourth 
chapter, whither the reader is referred for an anſwer to his ar- 

uings in ſuppert of this his tenet; where alſo he may find 
1 reaſons in ſupport of the contrary poſition. And though 
the belief of the heart is preſuppoſed in the profeſſion of the 
mouth, this does not imply that a /aving belief muſt be preſup- 
poſed, And though profeſſion of faith goes before a right of 
admiſſion, this does not imply that profeſſion of faith muſt go 
before a right of proteſſing, which is an act of acceſs, and a ſtep 
taken in our coming to the Lord's table, So that the words. 
he has quoted are nothing to the purpoſe of his argument. 

His {cond argument is grounded on this propoſition, 
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None ought to come to the Lord's ſupper, but thoſe who are 


in the covenant of grace. e 1 
The aſſumpiion is, true ſaints only are in the covenant of 
grace. But this we deny, and have ſhewn that chis notion is 
unſupported by {cripture, contrary to feripture; and the conſent 
ol thoſe wha; hold the divine right of infant bapuiſm, who have 
always taught and maintained that the children of believers, 


though unregeneraie, are intereſted in the covenant, and under 


the ouiward adminiſtration of it- Mr. Emmons s aſſertions to 
the conitary (for he hardly offers any thing which can properly 
be called an argument) have already been conſideret. 
He chen quotes a paſſage from the Diſcourſe on the Church 
purporting, thai it is the duty of thoſe who by cordially con- 
ſenting to the covenant of grace, have taken the bond of it up- 
on thein, to uſe the ſpecial ordinances. But it is not ſaid, or 
intimated, or meant, that this is the duty of thoſe only; whoſe: 
conſent. to the covenant is cordial, or in gracious ſincetiiy. 
Some are in the covenant of grace, beſides thoſe who have cor- 


dially complied with it. And theſe may have a tight to the 


rivilege of outward communion, conſiſtently with what Mr. E. 
eee zu i ed en „ 
It may be obſerved, that he ſays, The duty of attending 
the ſacrament, is a covenant duty. How this could be ſaid by 
him conſiſtently with his aſſerting, that the covenant requires 
nothing but faith, and that ordinances are no parts, or articles 
of it, I underſtand not. RAN SIGNS OT 510" 4 
His third argument is built on this theſis: None a to 


come to the communion table, but thoſe who are qualified to 


enjoy communion there with Chriſt, and his friends -mean- 


— 


ing ſpiritual, holy communion, which true ſaints only enjoy: 


And ſince ſuch only are qualified for it, it is concluded, that 
ſuch only may and ought to come. > | 

It it had been aſſerted, that none ought to come, but thoſe 
who find credible ſigus and reaſons to hope that they are ſo qual- 
ifed- as is expreſſed, this might have been admitted. But as it 
has been ſhewn, that our right or warrant to come to the Lord's 
ſupper, ariſes not from any inevident qualifications, but from 
reaſons which are, and are judged ſufficient; and that whoever 
finds teaſon to hope that he is in a meaſure qualified for ſpirit- 
ual communion With Chriſt and his friends, has a right and war- 
rant to profeſs his faith and the reaſon: of his hope, to aſk ad- 
miſſion, and upon admiſſion come to the holy ſupper, though 
it may not certainly appear what his inward ſtate, and qualifica- 
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49 
tions are, the propoſition therefore is denied; and cannot be 
maintained unlels it can be proved that true ſainis only, find 
ſuch reaſons of hope teſpecting their qualifications, as will War- 
rant and oblige them to come to the ordinance. The necef- 
ſary conſequence of which, will be, that no doubting Chriſtian 
may come; and ſince this conſequence is confefedly falſe, the 
propoſition from which this is fairly and necellaiily interred, is 


, 


talſe alſo. ; Os. 

That unbelievers are unqualified for ſpiritual communion with 
Chriſt and his ſaints we grant. But it ſach may have hopeful, 
though doubtful evidence of ſanctifying grace, then they may 
have more reaſon to come than refrain, as has been argued, and 
is acknowledged. 

To what he adds at the cloſe of this argument, I would ſay; 
an Egyptian might have no warrant to keep the 22 how- 
ever friendly to Iſrael, and the God of Iſtael, if he found no 
reaſon to think he was commanded to do it. But the Iſraelites, 
who had reaſon to think that this was enjoined on them, 
had reaſon to think it was their right and duty to keep the 
paſſover, though many of them were graceleſs. Regular church 
members, in full communion, have as good reaſon, for ought 
that appears, to think they are commanded to partake of the 
Lord's ſupper, whatever their inward ſtate may be, as the Iſrael- 
ites had to think they were commanded to keep the paſſover. 
But ſuch as are not members of an inſtituted church, though 
true ſaints, have no more reaſon to think they are cummanded 
to partake of the Lord's ſupper, till they become church mem- 
bers, than an Egyptian had to think he was commanded to keep 
the paſſover. | | | 
er E's laſt argument is comprehended in the following ſyl- 

ogiſm. | 

5 ought to come to the Lord's ſupper, but thoſe who 
have ſome good evidence of inward fanttification. Bat true 
ſaiats only have any good evidence of inward ſanctification. 
Theretore, &c. : | 

If he means by good evidence, ſuch evidence as may be a juſt 
foundation for a comfortable, though not an aſſured hope, in 
this ſenſe, and in this only, we have exprelsly granted his prope 
o/ation, in the words he has quoted. But then we do not grant 
his aſſumption, that true ſaints only have ſuch evidences of in- 
ward ſanctification, as may be a juſt foundation for ſome com- 
fortable, though uncertain hope, nor do we find any ſufficient 
proof of it. | | 
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But if by good evidence he means certain evidence, ſuch ag 
true ſaints only have, then we grant his ſumption, that no 
graceleſs perſon, has /uch evidence of inward ſanctification: 
But then we deny his propoſition, viz. That none may, or 
ought to come to the Lord's ſupper but thoſe who have certain 
evidence of inward ſanfiification. CE IT ETE, 

So that the point in debate is, whethem any graceleſs perfon 
has, or can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have, any credible evi- 
dence of ſanQitying grace. This Mr. E. denies.“ No grace- 
leſs perſon,” ſays he, can have credible evidence of ſanftitying. 
grace in the view of a rightly informed conſcience.” p. 108. 

Let us now confider what he offers in ſupport of this poſition, 
He ſays God has given every man, an infallible rule by 
which he may aſcertain his own character. And it requires | 
nothing but an impartial application of theſe | ſcriptural | marks 
to himſelt, in order to any perſon's forming a true judgment of 
his own character. Every good man may know, if he exam. 
ines impartially, that he is a good man.” I anſwer, Though 
every good man has grace, yet it is not always fo ſenſibly in 
exerciſe, as that he can know, upon examination, that he is a 
good man. For though the figns of grace, as deſcribed in 
{cripture, are certain, yet every good man cannot, by examin- 
ing himſelf, however impartially, know, or certainly determine, 
whether what he finds in himſelf, be thoſe marks of grace 
which are deſcribed in the word of God; and ſome good 
men diſcern that in themſelves which may juſtly cauſe them 


to fear and ſuſpeR, their ſincerity in 3 And an impar- 


tial examination of themſelves, would diſcover the reaſons they 
have to doubt their 2 eſtate. Grace in the heart can only 


be diſcerned by its ſenſible exerciſes. But it is not always 


ſenſibly in exerciſe, And when it is, the actings of it may be 
ſo weak, and fo clouded, defied, and as it were diſguiſed by in- 
dwelling ſin, that a chriſtian may not be able, by {elf examina- 
tion, to know what his ſtate is. This ſentiment is largely aſ- 
ſerted and illuſtrated by Mr. Edwards, in his Treatiſe on Religious 
Affection. As his book is common with vs, and the paſſage 
is ſomething lengthy, I ſhall only recite a few of his words, 
near the beginning of the third part. © No ſuch ſigns are to be 
expected as ſhall be ſufficient to enable thoſe ſaints certainly to 


diſcern their own good eſtute, who are very low in grace. It 


is not agreeable to God's deſign, that ſuch ſhould know their 


good eſtate, Nor 1s it defirable that they ſhould. There is a 


two-told detect in ſuch a faint, which makes it impolſſible ior 


| 51 
him to know certainly that he has true grace by the beſt rules 
and figns that can be given him. 


Firſt, a deſect in the object or qualification to be examined, 


Not an eſſential defect, but a defect in degree. Grace being 
very ſmall, cannot be certainly diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed. 
Secondly, a defect in the eye, &c.“ And however blamea- 
ble chriſtians are, when the exerciſes of grace in them, are fo 
low that they cannot be certaiuly diſcerned, yet they are not 
blameable for doubting of their ſlate, when they diſcern no cer- 
tain evidence of it in themſelves, And however ſure the rule 
is by which they examine themſelves ; yet many, for the rea - 
{ons above intimated, cannot certainly determine, upon the 
moſt impartial examination, whether what they find in them- 
ſelves an{wers to the rule; or whether their views and ſeel- 
ings be ſuch as God has aſcribed to ſaints.” | 

Nor has Mr. E. proved, that every good man may know, by 
impartial examination, that his ſtate is good. For admiitin 
that * He has exerciſes of grace, which (it known to be luchß 
are real (certain) evidence of his good eſtate,” how does this 
prove that every one who has ſuch exerciſes can know that 
what he, upon impartial examination, finds in himſelſ is an ex- 
erciſe of grace, or a certain evidence ot his good eſtate ; when, 


as Mr. Edwards ſays, grace ers, very ſmall cannot be cer- 


tainly diſcerned and diſtinguiſhe 


Mr. E. adds A graceleſs perſon has no real evidence of. 


grace.“ I anſwer. Though ſuch a one has no certain evidence, 
yet that he has no real, credible, hopeful ſigns of grace, Mr. Em- 
mons has not proved, and it never will be proved to eternity, 
unleſs it is proved that there are no credible, probable or hope- 
ful ligns of a good eſtate, which one may have and diſcern in 
himſelf, except what are a certain infallible evidence of it, 
which no reaſonable man ſurely will undertake to maintain. 
And though he who concludes certainly that his ſtate is good, 


merely from probable and doubtful evidence “ deceives him- 


ſelt,” yet this cannot be ſaid of him, who, finding hopetul, 
though not infallible, ſigus of grace in himſelt, judges that he 
has reaſon for a comfortable, though nat aſſured hope; and ac- 
cordingly hope in proportion to the reaſon. for it, which he 
diſcerns. And though a graceleſs perſon has no true love, re- 
pentance, faith, &c. as Mr. E. ſays, page 111; yet this proves 
not that he 1s wholly deſtitute of the evidence of grace. There 
may be hopelul, credible ſigns; where there is not the truth of 
en And theſe ſigns may be viſible to a man's own con- 


cience, as well as to the church; unleſs we abſurdly ſay, there 


i * 
52 | 
are no hopeful ſigns of any beginning of a work of grace, but 
ſuch as are infallible evidences of a good eſtate; and that no 
one may entertain the leaſt degree of hope of his own ſineeri- 
ty, ſhort of full aſſurance, as has been ſaid. Exerciſes of grace, 
diſcerned and known to be genuine, are indeed the only certain 
evidences of a good eſtate, in the view of a right conſcience. 
And if any one abſolutely determines that he is a true faint, 
without finding ſuch evidences in himſelf, he judges unwar- 
rantably, and is in danger of deceiving himſelf. But there are 
hopeful ſigns which are not infallible marks. And a right 
conſcience may judge that there are ſuch reaſons of hope as it 
diſcerns; and though theſe will not make the reality and cer- 
tainty of his good eſtate fully to appear, yet theſe may be a ra- 
tional foundation for a degree of comfortable hope of one's ſin- 
cerity in religion. And it. ſuch a hope, grounded on ſach evi- 
dence, is a ſufficient warrant for his proteſfing religion, and 
coming into the communion of a church; then a right con- 
ſcience will judge accordingly, and approve the warrant, though 
it will not poſitively determine what his ſtate may be. 
But Mr. E. ſays further, Every gracelels perſon has clear, 
7 full, poſitive evidence, that he is graceleſs.” p. 78. 111. But 
upon the moſt careful examination, I can find nothing to ſup- 
ort this his aſſertion. He repeats, and inculcates it, and takes 
it for granted very confidently, as his manner is, and draws 
conſequences from it, And this is all that I can find of any 
importance. He ſays, * ſince every graceleſs perſon is graceleſs, 
he not only may, but muſt know it, unleſs he deceives himſelf.” 
But this conſequence we deny. And we find nothing to ſup - 
port it; though we grant that there is a real and moſt import- 
ant difference between a true faint and ſinner, yet he has not 
df 64 that this can always be clearly and certainly diſcerned, 
y the eye of man. Unleſs he can make it appear, that there is 
ſome certain, poſitive mark of unregeneracy which is found in 
every graceleſs perſon, and that every ſuch perſon may, and 
muſt always certainly diſcern it in himſelf, and know it to be 
an infallible evidence of an unregenerate ſtate, unleſs he judges 
contrary to reaſon and evidence; he ſays nothing to the pur- 
po of proving that every graceleſs per ſon may, and muſt know 
imſelf to be graceleſs, unleſs he deceives himſelt. | 
However *deſtitute of holineſs” a man may be, he cannot 
know this to be his caie, unleſs he finds certain evidence of it. 
But what evidence of this has every graceleſs man? Suppoſe 
be finds not any known and diſcernable exerciſe of grace: this 
is frequently the caſe with good men: otherwiſe they could 
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| 99 
never doubt of their own fincerity. It would be impoſſible for 
thoſe to doubt of this, who were conſcious of ſuch exerciſes as 
they knew to be gracious. A want of ſenſible exerciſes of 
grace, therefore, does not make it certain that one is in a grace- 
leſs ſtate. Again, ſuppoſe one finds himſelf “ full of ſin;“ 
Neither is this a certain evidence that he is graceleſs: for true 
chriſtians have a greater ſenſe of their own ſinfulneſs than oth- 
ers, cauſing them to cry out with the apoſtle, * I am carnal, 
{old under fan.” | 

A rightly informed conſcience will not judge one to be cer. 
tainly, a true ſaint uuleſs it find certain evidence of it. But it 
will not judge one to be certainly graeeleſs, though he finds not 
ſuch evidences in his own favor as he knows to be certain and 
infallible. If he fiuds that, ſo far as he knows himſelf, he does 
ſincerely believe, and approve, and-endeavor to obey the goſ- 
pel; e his converſation is, in ſome good meaſure, conlorm- 
able to its rules ; 1t appears not what certain evidence ſuch a one 
has that he is graceleſs. There are ſuch ſigns of ſincerity as a 
right conſcience will allow to be of conſiderable weight, and 
ſuch as may warrantably encourage ſome comfortable hope, 
though they. may leave the mind in doubt. ; 

And though Mr. E. ſays, © If the conſcience of any graceleſs 


man be rightly informed, and attend to all the evidence ariſing 


from the exerciſes of his heart, it will pronounce him a total 


enemy to God; yet as he offers nothing in proof of this his 


aſſertion, ſo l preſume it cannot be proved to be univerſally 
true, unleſs it can be made to appear that there is not only a 
real, but alſo a diſcernahle difference, in all cafes, between the 
views and exerciſes of the regenerate and unregenerate, where- 
by every. man might always be able certainly to know what 
his true ſtate 18. | | : 

But how groundleſs and unreaſonable is ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
There may be he ſeeds of grace in a man, which his own con- 
{cience, when as well informed as it is the will of God that it 
ſhould be, may not be able certainly to diſcern and diſtinguiſh. 
For as Mr. Edwards ſays, It is not the will of God that chriſ- 
tians, who are weak in grace, ſhould be able certainly to diſcern 
a;:d diſtinguiſh it.“ And there may be alſo fair imitations of 
grace, which the moſt judicious and experienced chriſtians can- 
not certainly determine, when they diſcern them in themſelves, 
whether, or how far they are genuine. Hence it is fo common a 
caſe, that chriſtians, who have the moſt ſatistactory evidence of 
their own ſincerity, are not able to determine certainly, or to 
their own fatisfattion, the time of their firſt converſion. It is 
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a weak and vain fancy, to think that men can always diſcern 
and diſtinguiſh all exerciſes of grace from all reſemblances of 
them, even in themſelves. And it ſhews men to have a flight 
and poor acquaintance with their own hearts when they pretend 
to any ſuch thing. It is mere quackery io pretend to 
diſtinguiſh common from ſaving grace in all cafes, by feeling 
the pulſe of our hearts, or to ſplit the thread exactly between 


| the exerciſes and expreſſions of common and ſaving grace in 


every inſtance, ſo as certainly to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, in our own experiences. God never intended that we 
ſhould be able to do this; and it is beſt we ſhould not be able 
to do it, We may. hope comfortably, ſo tar as hopeful ſigns 
appear, but not reſt' ſausfied till we have made our calling and 
election ſure, and given all diligence to attain to the full af. 
ſurance of hope. S by 
As many, who are the ſubjects of ſanctifying grace may diſ- 
cern in themſelves dangerous marks of reigning lin, fo many 
who have apoſtatized iu the day of temptation, have had hope+ 
ful ſigns of a good work begun in them. They have received 
the word with joy, and it has had ſuch an effect upon them, that 
they have for a time eſcaped the pollutions ot the world, through 
the knowledge of Chriſt, and yet they have been again entan- 
yu and overcome. They have been enlightened, taſted of the 
eavenly gift, been partakers of the holy Ghoſt, they have taſt- 
ed the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
and yet have fallen away without recovery. I fear they are 
but dangerous | if who encourage men at once to entertain 
an aſſured perſuaſion of their good eſtate, merely from thoſe 
good feelings, and exerciſes of heart, which they think they 
find in themſelves in their religious frames. It is not fo eaſy 
a matter for us to know our own hearts, and what manner ot 
ſpirit we are of, as ſuch imagine. | Hoa - 
But ſuppoſing that every graceleſs perſon might know him» 
felt to be graceleſs, if he did diſcern all the evidence of it, 
which 1s within his view, and which his conſcience, when fully 
enlightened, is capable of diſcerning ; yet as the characters 
of men are mixed, {o good ſigns and bad ſigns are blended 
together ; and we can no otherwiſe judge than according 
to the light and evidence we have and diſcern. And the con- 
ſcience may be 71ghtly informed, ſo as io determine what may 
and ought to be done, according to the light and evidence we 
Aare, and muſt conduct ourjelves by, till better appears; though 
we may not know that 1t is fully infor med, or that we attually 
diſcein all the evidence, which we might diſcern, it we gave 
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all that attention we were capable of, and were not blinded by 
any improper bias. : 18 5 
The queſtion then will come to this, whether one, who, up- 
on ſerious examination finds, that, ſo far as he knows himſelf, he 
does ſincerely believe the chriſtian rehigion, and conſent to the 
covenant of grace, and knows of nothing in himſelf which 
would prove him to be graceleſs, has not reaſon to hope that he 
is ſincere, though heknows not but that if he did actually diſcern 
all that in himſelf which conſcience, fully informed, might di- 
cern, he might pofſibly judge differently of his character and 
ſtate. And whether ſuch a one has not reaſon to judge, or, 
which is to the ſame effect, whether his conſcience may not 
righily judge that he may and ought to profeſs religion and 
come to the Lord's fupper, rather than refrain becauſe he is 
not aſſured of his good eſtate. | 
It he may not, then no doubting chriſtian may or ought to 
come, For no EY chriſtian, while ſuch, does, or can know 
but that there may be ſomething in himſelf, which he might be 
capable of diſcerning (though he 1s not conſcious of it) which 
might convince him that he is graceleſs. Jf he knew that this 


was not the caſe, he could no longer doubt his good eſtate, * 


But it is granted by Mr, Edwards, that a man is bound in reaſon 
and conſcience to condutt himſelf according to what appears 
to him to be the beſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon in this caſe. It is alſo 
granted by all, that doubting chriſtians may come to the ſacra- 
ment; which is the ſame thing as granting that they way 
have a warrant or right of acceſs. Taking theſe points for grant. 
ed, as they are, the caſe ſeems to be reſolved, and Mr. E's aſ- 
ſertion ſufficiently retuted. Hs 
As to what he adds at the cloſe of the chapter concerning 
the miſapplication of commands, I ſhall only ſay ; when he 
will prove that all graceleſs perſons are as poſitively forbidden 
to come to the Lord's ſupper, as believers are required, a point 
which he chuſes rather to take for granted; and when he will 


give ſcriptural marks by which all graceleſs perſons may know 


themſelves to be ſuch, then we will grant that he who either 


comes, or negletts to come, in obedience to the dictates of an 
erroneous conſcience, is guilty of a fin of ignorance ; but it is 
not a miſapplication of a command to have an obediential reſ- 
ect to it, when we find probable reaſons to think it to be en- 
joined on us. | | | 
When men doubt whether a command is enjoined on them, 
they muſt, as Mr, Edwards ſays, * att according to the beſt of 
their judgment.“ For a man to att contrary to the diftates of 
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his own conſcience, though etroneous, is certainly a known 


preſumptuous fin, which is more dangerous than to offend ig- 


norantly. 


——— — . —— H—-„—tj. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


* 


W E now come to the long chapter of Scrickures, 
which is divided into ten Sections. 


Fe, 


| 8 
_ CONTAINS StriQures on the account given of viſible ho- 
lineſs. We had a ſpecimen of thoſe before, in the fifth chap. 
ter. 5 
We had deſcribed a viſible holineſs as a diſcernable, exter- 
nal, and real character, or qualification, It is dz/cernalye, tor 
that is what we mean by viſible. It is external, tor noth- 
ing is properly viſible or diſcernable in another but what is 
external. Grace in the heart is properly and certainly viſible 
to him alone who ſearches the heart, though it may be faid to 
be viſible in an N ſenſe, when ſuch outward ſigns are 
diſcerned as are ſuppoled to be often, though not always, con- 
netted with it; by means of which the credebility, or proba- 
bility of it may be ſeen, though the certainty of it cannot. It 
is a veal charadter. For nothing can be truly and properly dif. 
cerned but what is real, though the credibility, or probability, 
of that which has no real exiſtence may ſometimes appear. 
What then is this diſcernable, outward, and real qualifica- 
tion, which makes one a viſible ſaint, or forms his character as 
ſuch? I anſwer. It conſiſts partly in that relation to God, 
which ariſes from being in covenant with him, by being out. 
wardly and viſibly ſeparated from the reſt of the world, and ded- 
icated to him. This is commonly called federal, or covenant 
hoineſs ; ſo the children of Iſrael being in covenant with God, 
were all tederally holy. And on the ſame account the mem- 
bers of inſtituted churches are all holy, not excepting their in- 
fant children, as the apoſtle teſtifies. Beſides this outward re- 
lative holineſs, there is an outward tnherent holineſs, which 
conſiſts in a profeſſion of true religion, with an orderly conver- 
ſation. Theſe viſible outward qualifications form a real cha- 
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rafter, and conſtitute the ſubjeR a real viſible ſaint. Such are 
really in covenant, really dedicated to God outwardly ; really 
profeſſors of religion, really orderly in their outward beha- 
viour, &c, N | 
This outward holineſs above deſcribed is alſo a /ig or expre/- 
fron of inward holineſs. An outward viſible covenant relation 
to God, is a ſign ot an inviſible relation to him. Profeſſion of 
faith and repentance is a ſign of inward faith and repentance, 
The conſent of the mouth is a ſign of the conſent of the heart, 
a good life is a ſign of a good heart. But as theſe ſigns are not 
certain, ſo they do not aſcertain the truth and reality of grace 
in the heart, or render it properly vꝛſible, or a They 
can only manifeſt its credibility or probability, When there- 
fore we ſpeak of inward holineſs as being viſible or diſcerna. 
ble, the word is not uſed in its proper ſenſe, as when we ſay 
that outward holineſs, which is the fign of it, is viſible, but we 
mean no more than that the probability of inward holineſs is 
manifeſted. So that it is only in a figurative and improper 
fenſe, that grace in the heart is viſible. But if we ſpeak pro- 
perly, it is viſible to him only who knows the heart. 

But the goſpel rule, by which we are to conduct ourſelves to- 
wards others is, that in a judgment of charity, we hold and re- 
ceive, viſible ſaints, for ſaints in heart; profeſſors tor believers ; 
thoſe in whom ſigns of grace are diſcerned, for gracious perſons. 


We are, I ſay, thus to receive them in a judgment of charity, 


hoping and preſuming the beſt, according to the hopeful evi- 
dence in their favor, which appears in them. Not that we 


are bound poſitively to believe, all and each viſible ſaint. to be a 


ſabje&of ſanctifying grace. No; for we know that viſible ho- 
linefs is but an uncertain ſign of a ſanRified heart. We know, 
from the teſtimony of the ſcriptures, that many viſible ſaints, in 
whom ſigns of grace appear, are graceleſs. So that though we 
ought not to zudge any viſible ſaint to be an hypocrite, yet it is 
no breach of the goſpel rule of charity to doubt of ſome, and be 
Jealous over them, and to fear whether a great part of them, 
may not be found falſe profeſſors. This is as plain a repreſen- 
tation as I could give in brief of that notion of viſible holineſs, 
on which Mr. E. has made his Str:&ures, which promiſe to 
ſet it in a true light. | | 
1. He ſays, If viſible holineſs exiſts, out of the mind, 
and may be Glen by the bodily eye, then it is as eaſy to diſtin- 


guiſh viſible ſaints from vilible ſinners, as to diſtinguiſh large 
men from ſmall.” Anſwer. Doubtleſs viſible ſaints may be 
diſtinguiſhed from viſible ſinners; but ſome things which may 
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58 
be certainly ſeen and diſtinguiſhed are not ſo ea/i!y diſtinguiſh 
ed as others. Cannot a church diſtinguiſh a profeſſor of relig- 
ion who walks orderly, from one who profeſſes not, and lives 
ſcandalouſly? Cannot they diſtinguiſh ſigns of grace, from ex- 
reſſions of wickedneſs ? It is not ſaid however, that this can 
bo done merely by the bodily eye, That is his own paraphraſe, 
which he has unwarrantably inſerted to miſrepreſent my mean- 
ing and impoſe upon his readers. I only faid, viible holineſs 
might be ſeen and diſcerned, and its reality aſcertaind. He adds, 
2, © To ſay that viſible holineſs is ſomething diſtinct from 
the mind and to be ſeen by the bodily eye, is as contrary to the 
dictates of common ſenſe, as to ſay, that viſible reaſon or viſi- 
ble love, are objects of ſight.” Anſwer. To ſay that viſible 
holineſs is difcernable, and that whatever is properly diſcerna- 
ble is real, is, I think, not contrary to common ſenſe. And 
this is all that I have aſſerted. What is in the heart is viſible 
only in an ?mproper ſenſe, as has been ſaid. As for © v/ible 


love and reaſon, if we mean a proper viſibility, as we do when 


we ſay that outward ſigns of grace are viſible and diſcernable, I, 
tor my part, have no proper and certain diſcernment of theſe 


things in any man's mind and heart, except my own. Indeed 


I can diſcern plain /gns and expreſſions of both; in others, 
though there ſeems to be but little of either of them, expreſſed 
in Mr. E's Strictures. What follows is only a repetition of 
that capital miſtake of- his, which has ſo miſerably bewildered 
him; that there is no kind of holineſs but grace in the heart, 
which, without the leaſt ſhadow of proof, he nakedly aſſerts, 
though the contrary is as evident from ſcripture, as it 1s that 
there was an outward as well as inward circumciſion: as cer- 


tain as that the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs were an holy peo- 


ple, being in covenant with God, though their heart was not 
right with him, and they were not ſtedfaſt ih his cove- 
nant : as certain as that the children of believers are holy, 
though many of them are unregenerate. As certain as that 
there are viſible ſaints who are not inward ſaints. This has 
been accordingly the concurrent ſenſe of the church. And it 
is hard to imagine what a man could think of himſelf, to op- 
pole his own mere afſertion, againſt all this, and much more, 
which might have been mentioned, an afſertton, unſupported 
by any ching which looks like an argument. To content him- 
ſelf with gravely ſaying, * the truth is,“ ſo and ſo, ſome will 
be apt to think 1s ridiculous, POET. x | 

g. He adds If the Doctor's account of viſible holineſs be 
Juſt, tben we can have no evidence of the internal holineſs of 
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any perfon or being befides ourſelves.” This conſequence, 


(which we deny) he endeavors to ſupport as follows:“ Ac- 
cording to this ſuppoſition, there may be the reality of viſible 
holineſs, where there is not the reality of internal holineſs. 
Suppoſing, then, that we ſhould be able to aſcertain the viſible 
holineſs. of any of our fellow men, we could by no means in- 
ter from the viſibility of their viſible holineſs, the reality of 


their internal holineſs.” Anſwer. Viſible holineſs, though it 


is not an infallible evidence of grace in the heart, and ſo does 
not aſcertain the reality of it, yet is a credible evidence, and 
the only evidence of it which we can diſcern in another; the 
only evidence on which a judgment of charity is grounded, A 
proteſſion of faith and repentance, and conſent to the covenant 
1s not a certain evidence that the profeſſor is a ſaint in heart, 
Does it follow that it is no credible evidence of it? He adds, 


« Suppoſling we ſhould be able to aſcertain the viſible holineſs 


of the divine being, we could not thence infer the reality of his 
internal holineſs.” How ſhocking is this ? To ſay that the 
diſcernable manifeſtations and expreſſions which God has made 
ol his holineſs (which is all that can be meant by his vilible 
holineſs) are no certain evidence that he 1s a holy being ; as if 
becauſe men are often hypocrites, who exhibit a falſe ſhew of 
1 we might reaſonably ſuppoſe the ſame of the divine 
eing. | f 

1 _ far ſigns of grace are of a moral quality, we need nat 
enquire, However, that which has no moral quality, may be 
a hopeful evidence of grace. It is no virtue in a perſon to be 
a child of a believer, and ſo intereſted in the covenant, and to 
have a religious education ; and yet if thoſe promiſes are to be 
relied on which intail a bleſſing on the ſeed of the righteous, 
and declare that a child trained up in the way that he ſhould go 
will not depart from it, theſe advantages are hopeful ſigns that 
the ſubje& of them is, or will be a ſubject of inward fanttifica- 
tion, | 

He concludes the ſcion with ſaying, that © external holi- 
neſs (as deſcribed in the Diſcourſe, and by which he ſays, p. 96, 


the author means ſigns of grace) is no more a fign of inward 


ſanctification than outward wickedneſs,” * That a church 
compoſed of ſuch viſible ſaints [ that is ſuch as exhibit ſigns of 


grace] exhibits no more evidence of true holineſs, or real piety 
than a church compoſed of viſible ſinners.” Did ever more 
palpable abſurdity flow from the pen of any man ? 1 

In no part of Mr. Emmons's performance has he, in my 


opinion, made maze miſerable work than in this ſection. It 
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| MOLE D2D7 


has been a matter of patience to attend to it; and to fave my 
patience and that of the reader, ſeveral paſſages, very remarka- 
ble, have deſignedly been paſſed over without notice. 


SECTION u. 


HE next gives us his ſtrictures on this ſentiment. © That. 
viſible ſaints, though deſtitute of grace, have a right in the ſight 


of God, as well as in the ſight of men, to come to the table of 


the Lord.” He calls this my opinion. But I own it not, 
as here expreſſed, My opinion was plainly expreſſed, Diſcourſe 
p. 36, to this effect. It is only the right of admiſſion which 
any have in the fight of the church, or which is viſible to them. 
Ail who have a right of acceſs, or a right to come to the Lord's 
table, have this right in the fight of God, and in the ſight of 
their own conſcience, but not in the fight of men; becauſe this 
right lies out of their ſight, and it belongs not to them to judge 
of it, but only the right of admiſſion. Simon Magus had a 
right of admiſſion in the fight of God, and the church, and ac- 
cordingly was admitted agreeably to the rule of the goſpel : 
But whether one has a right to come, is a matter which lies out 
of the fight of men, who cannot ſearch the heart. - 

He quotes a paſſage from the Diſcourſe purporting, that pro- 
feſſors of true religion, who are neither ſcandalous, nor con- 
ſcious of hypocriſy, are viſible ſaints, and ſo far intereſted in 
the covenant in the ſight of God, that they have a divine right 
outwardly to uſe ſpecial ordinances. If they have any intereſt 
in the covenant, it muſt be in his fight who ſees all things. Mr. 
E. has expreſſed the ſame ſentiment very fully, when he ſaid, 
„It is a given point that all viſible ſaints are proper ſubjects of 
ſpecial ordinances,” of which, notice has been taken before. 
But he here ſets himſelf to refute it; and his great argument is 
only this: If he has given a juſt definition of the covenant, 
then only true believers belong to it, and have a right to any 
of 1ts peculiar bleſſings. But an argument built on that erro- 
neous definition, muſt be very weak, and ſo I leave it. 

He then quotes ſome words, importing that ſaving faith is 
the condition of acceſs to thoſe bleſſings of the covenant which 
belong to its inviſible adminiſtration ; which he compares with 
another pallage, in which it is ſaid that the belief of the heart 
is preſuppoſed to profeſſion, and proteſſion of faith goes before 
a right of admiſſion to church privileges. And he has ftrained 
and tortured theſe paſſages to extort from them a meaning 
which was never expreſſed nor intended. As if becauſe pro- 


? 
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feſſion of faith, which gives a right of admiffion, preſuppoſes 


' faith, therefore noone can be a proteſſor, or have a right of ad- 


miſſion, unleſs he bas ſaving faith. The Iſraelites at mount 


Sinai, Simon, and many others, had ſuch faith, and made ſuch a 


profeſſion; as gave them a right of admiſſion, though they had 
not ſaving faith. As to the 72ght of acceſs, the quoted paſſage 
ſays nothing. And his ſaying * I have allowed that ſaving 
faith is a condition of the covenant, which muſt go before a 
right of admiſſion, to external communion,” ſhews that he has 
not attended to his ſubject, or to the Diſcourſe which he has 
made the object of his Stridtures, ſo as to underſtand them. His 
notions are ſuperficial, and confuſed. The quoted paſſages, it 
may eaſily be ſeen, are ſo worded that he can get no advantage 
from them. IQ 
He then obſerves truly, that © I diſtinguiſh between the viſi- 
ble and inviſible adminiſtration of the covenant.” This dif. 
tinction is no novel invention to ſerve a particular ſcheme, 
as he afterwards ſuggeſts ; but has a plain and ſolid foundation 
in the ſcriptures, and has been conſtantly received and approv- 
ed in the reformed churches ; but, he ſays, this amounts to 
the ſame as dividing it into two covenants.” But no ſhadow of 
evidence is offered in ſupport of this: Nor has he ſhewn what 
inconſiſtency there is in ſuppoſing that the ſame covenant may 
contain promiſes of different privileges, and upon different con- 
ditions, but contents himſelt with ſuggeſling weakly that it is 
encon/aſtent. 5 | 1 
What he ſays of my profeſſedly drawing my arguments from 
the Moſaic diſpenſation has been noticed before. But he ſays 
* the Jews were called a holy people becauſe they profeſſed to 
love God, and exhibited public evidence that they were in- 
_ wardly holy! And what is ſuch a profeſſion but outward ho- 
lineſs ? not holineſs of heart, of which many of them doubtleſs 
were deſtitute, And Deut. ix. 7. 24. xxix. 4. ſhews that 
they were not called a holy people becaule they were all believed 
to de ſaints in heart. They were holy as being in covenant with 
God; tho' their heart was not right with him, neither were they 
ſtedfaſt in his covenant. Pſ. Ixxviii. 37. They could not have 
been juſtly taxed with unſtedfaſtne/s in the covenant of God, tho? 
their heart was not right, unleſs they had been taken into coves 
nant, And tho' it was not taken for granted, or aſſerted in the 


Diſcourſe that the condition of the Sinai covenant was viſible 


external holineſs; yet ſince Mr, E. grants that they were taken 
into covenant upon a profeſſion of godlineſs, which protefhon 
was only outward holineſs, and many who were taken into cove 
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62 8 | 
enant were deſtitute of inward holineſs, I*think we may now 
take it for granted by Mr. E. at leaſt, that the condition upon 
which they were received and owned by God as his people, 
according to the Sinai covenant, was outward holineſs. It 1s 


true he has alſo denied this; but if he will be inconſiſtent, who 


can help it? 

I find nothing more in this ſection which need be noticed, 
except his ſaying that thoſe external duties which he calls 
* appendages of the covenant” belong only to true faints ; and 
ſo the diſtinction between the viſible and inviſible adminiſtra- 
tion of the covenant, is not only groundleſs, but utterly fails of 
anſwering the ſole purpoſe for which it was invented.” J pre- 
ſume he will find it hard to ſay by. whom it was invented, or 
for what purpoſe. But what I would obſerve is, that all this is 
laid, as almoſt all his ſingular aſſertions, without any thing 
which looks like an argument to ſupport it; he has only mod- 


eſtly begged the queſtion. Indeed this is a ſtriking trait which 


marks his performance from beginning to end. He cannot, or 


will not dig, but to beg he is not aſhamed. 


S EC TITON NI. 


THE chief matters contained in his next ſection have been 
conſidered, in examining our author's ſixth chapter. It has been 
ſhewn, that to ſay an object is bible, expreſſes a different idea 
from ſaying that it appears, or 25 judged to be ſuch an object. 
Every thing which is ſeen is indeed vilible ; but not every thing 
which is viſible is ſeen by, or appears to every one to whom it 
is viſible, or capable of being* diſcerned. And ſome judge 
otherwiſe of perſons and things than they viſibly are. Some 
are Judged to be vilible ſaints, who are not ſuch ; others, who 
are really viſible ſaints, are judged not to be ſuch, This ſeems 
too obvious to need to be inſiſted on. It has alſo been {ſhewn 
that a church may warrantably receive all whom they ought 
to receive. And they ought to receive found profeſſors of true 
religion, who are not ſcandalous, though, for want of charity, 
they ſhould not believe them to be true ſaints, That credible 
evidence of grace, exhibited and diſcerned, and not the reality 
of grace believed (or in other words, the charitable thought or 
judgment of a church) gives a profeſſor a _ of admiſſion, 
and makes it the duty of a church to receive him, and exerciſe 
charity towards him; ſo that, as it is expteſſed in the words 
quoted by Mr, E. God has not made it neceſſary for us to 
believe that men are truly pious, in order to its being our duty 
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to admit them. We are allowed, nay, required to admit cred- 
ible profeſſors, be our opinion of them what it may,” 

Isis a groſs miſtake in Mr. E. to ſay, that I ſuppoſed this 
would ſound like a paradox. No ſuch thing was ever ſaid, or 
intimated, So far from it, that I thought, and ſtill think, chat 
it muſt appear indiſputably true to all men of middling diſcern» 
ment. And that to {uppole that the charity or uncharitableneſs 
of a church, is that which muſt determine what they ought to do, 
and whether a profeſſor ought to be admitted, was too big and 
palpable an abſurdity for any reaſonable man to imagine, I 
{hould almoſt think it loſt labour to pretend to reaſon with one 
who is ſo wrong-headed, as deliberately to give in to ſuch a 
wild notion. es 
If, as Mr. E. fays, he might with ' propriety deny the in- 
fants of believers to be vilible ſaints,” then he might with pro- 
priety contraditt the apoſtle, who tells behevers expreſsly, 
* your children are holy.“ And again, If the root be holy, 
ſo are the branches.” We grant, that they are to be reputed 
real ſaints in their kind; that is, really the ſubjects of federal 
holineſs, as being really in the covenant, But it does not fol- 
low that we are bound to believe abſolutely, that they are all 
real ſaints in the ſenſe intended by Mr. E. that is, ſaints in heart, 
though this may be charitably hoped; nor has he ſaid one word 
to ſupport this his inference, 8 
He ſays again, that I hold external holineſs may appear 
where there is no appearance of inward piety.” This is another 
great miſrepreſentation, it by appearance of inward piety he 
means ſigns of grace; ſince I conltantly hold, external holineſs, 
even the federal holineſs of infants, to be a hopeful ſign, ſince 
the covenant includes believers and their children. Then after 
reciting ſeveral ſentences expteſſing this ſentiment, he adds, 
here the bubble breaks and vaniſhes.” I ſuppoſe he mult be 
ſenſible, by this time, that the bubble he ſpeaks of was blown 
up in his own. brains. If I did not begin*to be a little ac- 
uainted with Mr. Emmons, I ſhould be aſtoniſhed that any one 
ſhould have the face to ſay, that I did not hold viſible holineſs - 
to be a ſign of internal, when no ſuch thing was ever intimated, 
but the contrary conſtantly aſſer ted, in the moſt plain and point- 
ed language. Though outward holineſs appears in different 
degrees, yet every degree 1s a hopeful ſign, but there 1s no de- 
gree which is an infallible evidence oi inward ſanctification. 
But he argues, If the church have evidence of external holi- 
neſs, then Mey have the ſame evidence of internal.” Anſwer, 
The evidence we have of the latter is not the ſame, nor equa! 
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to the evidence we have of the former. The ſign is certainly 
and properly viſible, grace in the heart cannot be certainly diſ- 
cerned. {Ut ts viſible only in an improper ſenſe; ſinge there are 
outward ſigns which have a known and certain connection 
with it. When I hear one profels true religion, I may #now 
that he is a profeſſor, a viſible ſaint. I have a proper and cer- 
tain diſcernment of this; but I cannot properly and certainly 
diſcern, whether he be a true believer, though I have alſo hope- 
ful evidence of this, For profeſſors are often, though not al- 
ways true believers. And though we ſometimes ſpeak of grace 
as being viſible, yet this is true only in an improper ſenſe : We 
only mean that it appears credible or probable, as has been ex- 
plained. 3 

Though outward holineſs appears in different degrees, yet the 


lower degrees may be properly and certainly diſcerned, as well 


as the higher. There may be more ſigns of grace in one than 
m another. But we may be as certain that a profeſſor of re- 
ligion, who is not ſcandalous, is a viſible ſaint, though but a 
weak profeſſor, and though we may ſee reaſon to be jealous 
over him, as if he exhibited high degrees of viſible holineſs, 


And after Mr. Emmons had afferted that ſome viſible ſaints are 


not ſaints in heart; that Judas, for inſtance, was for a time a 
viſible ſaint, it ſeems ſtrange that he ſhould yet roundly affirm 
that The church ought to admit none to communion, but 
ſuch as they as much believe are real, as vi/ible ſaints. And 
that they are no leſs certain of their real, than of their viſible 
holineſs.” What can be more inconſiſtent ? The ſentence 
which follows next after the words laſt quoted ſhews again that 
he is liable to make miſtakes in reporting facts. He ſays, that 


J obſerve that taking viſible ſaints collectively, there is a pre- 


ſumptive evidence, that each individual is a hypocrite,” This 


is ſo far from being true, that I have ſaid expreſsly, I know 


not bat that the greater part of vifible ſaints may be ſincere.” 
And the aſſertion of thoſe who have ſaid, that much the greateſt 
part of viſible ſaints are graceleſs is mentioned with diſapproba- 
tion, as raſh. | | 

But he ſays, * Suppoling a church may have reaſon to doubt 
of the ſincerity of profeſſors in general, yet they have no rea- 
fon to doubt of the ſincerity of one who gives clear and ſtrik- 
ing evidence of real piety.” I anſwer, Though that of which 


we have not certain evidence may be held as doubtful in ſome 


degree; yet 1 grant that ſome give ſuch clear and n ev- 
idence of piety as is exceedingly ſatisfactory, and leaves little 
toom to ſulpett their ſincerity. But /uck a degree of evidence 
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in favor of a perſon is not neceſlary in order to his being un- 
2 viſible ſaint, and an object of our charity. For we 

nd the apoſtle expreſſed great jealouſy, and doubts, concerns 
ing ſome whom he acknowledges as members of the church, as 
was before obſerved. | ; 


I grant, however, that a church, judging merely from what ap- 
pears in a profeſſor, may 2 more evidence of his ſincerity, 
than ſigns of hypocriſy, And ik what Mr. E. has quoted to 
this purpoſe, comes fully up to his ſentiment, as he ſays; I 
think it may eaſily be made to appear, that it is not inconſiſtent 
with what was quoted by him a little before, that we never 
ſhall be able to determine, till the day of judgment; whether 
there be a preponderating probability in favor of a profeſſor,” 
For though the evidences of grace, which appear ix him, are 
ſuppoſed to outweigh the evidences of a graceleſs ſtate, which 
may appear in him, and conſequently judging merely from 
what appears in him, it is moſt probable that he is ſincere ; yet 
there is other evidence in the caſe, beſides what appears in him; 
evidence which the judgment of charity makes no account of, 
as not being admiſſible by the rule of the goſpel in foro ecclefiz. 
And that is, the ieſlimony of the ſcriptures, that many viſible 
ſaints, who give clear and ftriking evidence of real piety, ma- 
ny whoſe life and creed, and profeſſion are good, ſo far as the 
church can diſcern, many whom they are evidently bound ta 
receive as true ſaints, are yet graceleſs, compared to fooliſh vir- 
gins, who have taken their lamps without oil in their veſſels. 
And we know not, how many will be found to have been of this 
character; and ſo cannot determine whether this. might not turn 
the ſcale of probability againſt a profeſſor, notwithſtanding the 
hopeful ſigns which appear in him; it we could eſtimate the 
weight of it, and were to take it into our account, 
In this manner I had carefully explained my meaning; and 
now I can freely leave it to the intelligent reader to judge, 
whether what Mr. E. calls my conceſſion and aſſertion, do not 
harmonize, And whether his taking no notice of the explana- 
tion which was given, is acting the part of a fair and manly diſ- 
putant, or a caviller. VVV „ 
In anſwer to what was argued, that the irregular and errone- 
_ ous 3 of a church, does not nullify kzs right, who exbib- 
its ſuch qualifications as give him a right of admiſſion, or re- 
teaſe them from their obligation to admit him; Mr. E. ſays, 
that ** God has given the church, imperſeR as they are, the right 
of admiſſion, [admitting;] and they muſt ſee with their own 
eycs,” I reply. — given che church a rule according to 
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which they are to exerciſe this right ; but he has given them 
no right to {werve from this rule, either in admitting or reject- 
ing. And though they muſt ſee with their own eyes ; they have 
no right to wink againſt evidence, or blind, or ſpoil their eyes 
with prejudice, _ | age 

He then argues as before,- that a church muſt be inwardly 
convinced of the real piety of every one whom they admit to 


communion. That they would be unfaithful to Chriſt it they 


ſhould admit any who they ſuppoſe are his enemies. Anſwer, 


If they are faithtul to Chriſt, they will judge according to the 
goſpel rule, which allows us not to judge thoſe to be enemies, 
who give ſuch evidence of being his friends as the goſpel rule 
requires, to give a right of admiſſion, though we ſhould not 
be fully convinced, by uncertain evidence, that they are his 
friends. He argues further, that church members cannot love 
as brethren, as they are required, unleſs they verily believe 
each other to be friends of Chriſt. I anſwer. A profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, not diſcredited by a ſcandalous life, is a ſufficient 
foundation for that brotherly love, which the goſpel requires of 
chriſtians towards each other. If they are of a charitable ſpi- 
rit, they will judge charitably of ſuch profeſſors, and receive 
them as brethren, as the goſpel rule requires. And this they 
may do, though they ſhould not abſolutely conclude what their 
inward ſtate is, from evidence known to be uncertain. - 
It we ought to exerciſe charity towards all viſible ſaints, we 
have a plain, certain rule; for we may know that all ſound profeſ- 
ſors, of orderly converſation, are viſible ſaints; though we know 
that many of them, and know not how many are graceleſs, 
And to ground our brotherly love on viſible external holineſs, 
is the ſame thing as grounding it on the evidence of inward 
ſanctification; ſince viſible, external holineſs, is all the evidence 
— ſanctification which chriſtians can diſcern in each 
other, | 2 
Mr. E. thinks this a /ingular rule of charity; that is, to hold 
thoſe for objects of charity, in whom ſigns of grace appear; 
for this, he truly ſays, is what I mean by external holineſs, ad 
that it conſiſts in a profeſſion ol true religion, not, diſcredited 
by ſcandalous errors or practices; and that this is the moſt 


dangerous error in the Diſcourſe on the Church.” I cannot but 


think it to be not only truth, but a truth of great importance: 
and though it be generally acknowledged, yet that 1t has not 
been ſo diſtinttly conſidered, in its conſequences, by many, as it 
ought to be; which if it were, it might be a good clue to lead 
the conſciences of chriſtians, out of that perplexing labyrinth 
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in which ſome have entangled them; and correct that danger- 
ous miſtake, in which ſome have been too much encouraged, 
of ſetting up unſcriptural rules for judging the ſtate oi profeſ- 
ſors, and making things, terms of chriſtian communion, for 
which their is neither precept nor example to be found in the 
ſcriptures, or in the primitive church. And al ſo, that it might 
help to ſhew, that thoſe who have been ſuppoſed. to differ in 
opinion reſpecting the qualifications for admiſhon to church 
communion, differ very little in the rule by which they profeſs 
to conduct themſelves; both profeſſing to open the doors of 
the church to all, and only thoſe, who make ſuch a profeſſion 
of faith and repentance, that in a judgment of charity, they 
ought to be received as true chriſtians, ; 


SRC TON VV. 


IN the next ſection we have a repetition of what Mr. Em- 
moas had offered in the latter part of his ſeventh chapter, and 
which we have already examined. We reter the reader to the 
remarks on that, for an explication of our opinion, with the 
grounds of it, and a reply to his arguings—and ſhall only 
add, that we find ourſelves ſtrengthened in this point by the 
ſuffrage of Preſident Edwards. He has declared his judgment, 
not only that ſome, who doubt whether they are ſaints in heart, 
may, and muſt, and are bound to come to the ſacrament, which 
implies that they have a right or warrant to come as has been” 
noted; but has alſo declared, that a perſon, whoſe public 

rofeſſion of religion, expreſſed the cardinal virtues and acts 
implied in a hearty compliance wich the covenant of grace, had 
a right to be received as the object of public charity, though / 
he ſhould ſcruple his own converſion, and fay he did not 
think himſelt converted.“ Whoever profeſſes that he does 
not think himſelf converted, profeſſes that he does not view - 
himſelf as a ſaint in heart. Aud if ſuch a one has no right to 
come into the church; then they who have the evidence of 
his own conleſſion, that he does not ſo view himſelf, have full 
evidence that he has no right to come to the ſacrament. And 
then it is unlawful for them to receive him; for this would 
be conſenting to his doing what he had no right to do, which 
would make them partakers with him in his tn, And if Mr, 
Edwards has ſometimes ſeemed to expreſs a different ſentiment, 


yet it ſhould be conſidered that he has repeatedly publiſhed his 


* Preſace to his Farcwel Sermon, and Anſwer to Williams, p. 8. 
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judgment to be as above repreſented ; that he e his 
opinion in this manner very particularly and expreſsly, before 
a council, as he ſays, and inſerted it in his laſt publication on 
the ſubject, as expreſſing his moſt ripe and deliberate determi- 
nation, after revolving the ſubject in his mind, for ſeveral years, 
with great attention. ' | 
1 ſhall not detain the reader with more particular o bſerva- 
tions on this ſeftion, as I find little or nothing contained in it, 
but what has been before conſidered. © 


SN tn Vs 


Mr. E. has not fairlv repreſented the © notion” which he 
has made the object of his S ridtures in this ſection. It is not 
poſitively ſaid in the chapter and ſection he has referred to, 
nor in any other part of the Diſcourſe, that * Sinners have as 
good a right to partake of the ſacrament as to attend any other 
religious duties; but the aſſertion is only conditional. If any 
ſuch are rightful church members in ful] communion, then it 
appears not but that they may as lawfully pariake of the Lord's 
ſupper as attend other religious duties 

It is indeed plainly ſuggeſted as the author's opinion, that 
there may be many graceleſs perſons of this charatter— that this 
ſeems to be generally ſuppoſed—that the ſcriptures countenance 
the ſuppoſition— that the contrary cannot be proved. But fur- 
ther than this I have not preſumed to determine. But it Was 
expreſs]y ſaid, that none but rightful church members, might 
partake at the Lord's table. And Mr. E. will grant, that right- 
ful church members may come. What need, what fitneſs was 
there then in his bringing again upon the carpet a queſtion 
which had been fully argued* before? It was a very different 
queſtion, which I was conſidering in the place referred to, viz. 
whether a rightful church member, who doubts his own ſince- 
Tity, has more reaſon to refrain from coming to the Lord's ſup- 
_ leſt he ſhould partake en than he has to refrain 
rom other religious duties ? And it ſeems Mr. E. objetts not 
to the anſwer which was given, upon the footing upon which 
the caſe was put: But, he ſays, that the unregenerate ought not 
to come to the ſacrament, and ſets himſelf io argue this point 
over again, out of order. But at this rate, when ſhall we get 
to the end of the argument? And how often muſt we go over 
the ſame ground? 8 
It is true there is an order in duties. A man may not be a 
communicant till he is a profeſſor ; nor a profeſſor e till he is a 
believer. But there are ſome profeſſors, and believers, and 


\ 
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church members; ſome who have been acknowledged as ſuch 

by Chriſt and God himſelf, whoſe faith was not ſaving, as has 
been before obſerved. „ 

He adds, © The celebration of the ſacrament neceſſarily in- 


valves proteſſion of love and union to Chriſt, This is the nar- 


row of the point.” I anſwer. This had been diſtinctly attend. 
ed to in Diſcour ſe, p. 101, 102. Nor has Mr. E. invalidated 
what was ſaid in * | 

he to ſay, that I declined ** looking the difficulty directly 1 the 


face.” And I add further, that Mr. Edwards, and others, who 


profeſs to agree ĩimiſentiment with him, in fact allow, and encour- 
age ſome to come to the ſacrament, who do not, and cannot 
profeſs that they have ſaving love and union to Chriſt. So that 
I ſee not but that this difficulty muſt bear as hard upon them, as 
upon us. | 

But he ſeems to be troubled at ſomething quoted in the mar- 
gin from the laſt mentioned author, aſſerting, that it is the duty 
of the unconverted to attend the means of converſion ; a point 
on which he ſays “ I had been once and again refuted.” But 
ſuppoſe 1 have been refuted ever ſo often, fill it cannot be de- 
nied, that Mr. Edwards, and the generality of thoſe who agree 
with him in ſentiment on the quahfications for church member- 
ſhip, hold with me on that point, I might therefore in arguing 
2 5 them, urge this as a point in which we both agreed. Nor 
are the quoted words? unguarded expreſſions,” as Mr. Em- 
mons pretends, but ſupported with ſolid reaſons. It is teſtified 


alſo by thoſe who had a long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. 


wards, that he was conſtantly of the opinion expreſſed in the 
forementioned quotation. And however Mr. Emmons may 
think it has been refuted, the greater part of judicious chriſt- 
ians think otherwiſe. - As to what he objects, that the uncon- 
verted muſt needs lie, it they profeſs religion, it has been an- 
| ſwered before. | 

It ſeems, I think, pretty extraordinary to be cenſured for 
reducing the duty of attending the ſacrament to a level with 
other religious duties,“ by thoſe who hold, that the unconvert- 
ed, while ſuch, have no more right, or warrant to pray, or read, 
or make the leaſt attempt in religion, than they have to come 
to the Lord's ſupper. Let the cammon ſenſe of chriſtians ſay, 
whether this is not reducing religious duties to a level. 

As to what he has ſaggeſted, which he thinks“ bears hard 
againſt my own ſcheme.” I anſwer: He who knows himlelf 
to be graceleſs, may not come to the Lord's ſupper ; becauſe he 
cannot profeſs, aſſent and conſent to the chriſtian religion in 


er to this objection. So little reaſon had 
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moral ſincerity. Such a profeſſion is implied in receiving the 
ſacrament : and whoever can thus profeſs in veracity, cannot 
know that he is graceleſs. And if one cannot attend any other 
duty, without making ſuch a profeſſion, as one who knows him- 
ſelf to be graceleſs, cannot make in moral ſincerity, then one 
who knows himſelf to be graceleſs ought not to do it. But 
according to my ſcheme, no {ach profeſſion is implied in attend- 
ing the common means of religion; as is alſo obſerved by Mr. 
wards, Humble Enquiry, p. 115. A man muſt be but a ſu- 
perficial ſpeculatiſt to ſtumble, and not be able to get over ſuch 
a ſtraw as this. | e | FORE ONE 90 
WHETHER the Lord's ſupper be a converting ordinance, 
is not a caſe of conſcience, but a mere ſpeculative queſtion; as 
much fo as if it were inquired, of what uſe is water baptiſm to 
an infant? God's ordinances are adapted to anſwer the ends 
for which they were inſtituted ; whether we are able, or not, 
certainly to determine what theſe ends are}; it is our duty to 
attend thoſe ordinances, which God has enjoined on us. What 
ſpecial ends they are deſigned to ſubſerve, it is not fo much 
our concern to know. Uo ee a „„ 
In the Diſcourſe on the Church, ſome things were ſuggeſted 
in favor of the poſition, that the Lord's ſupper might be deſign- 
ed as a mean of converſion to ſuch church members as are not 
ſavingly converted. But as I did not find that the point was 
clearly determined in the icriptures, and it ſeemed not to be of 
great practical importance, it was {till left as a problem, of 
which nothing was poſitively decided. This modeſty and cau- 
tion, it was thought, would not be blamed by men of candor, 
But Mr. E. is a man trom whom nothing of this kind is to be 
expected. He exclaims at it, as very fengular and extraordinary, 
that I ſhould “ heſitate in bringing out my ſupreme point, on 
which, he ſays, the great ſubje& of controverſy between the 
Stoddardeans and Edwardeans, as to terms of communion, reſts.” 
But as I profeſs myſelf no party in that controverſy, nay, have 
declared my diſſent from both parties in ſome things, I ſee not 
bow I am concerned in this reflection of Mr. E. My conclu- 
ſion may ſtand, I conceive, however this problem may be re- 
ſolved. Beſides, ſome will think it angular obſervation that 
a controverſy ſhould ret on the ſupreme point, or concluſion, 
in which it iſſues. The common way of building is for the 
higher parts, the ſupreme point, to reſt on ſome foundation, and 
not for the whole body of the ſtructure to ret upon the top, or 
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ee point. Mr. E. indeed, ſeems to have conſtructed his 
ſcheme in the way he has here intimated; that is, without any 
foundation for it to reſt upon. That the Lord's ſupper is a 
converting ordinance may be a natural inference from Mr. 
Stoddard's doctrine, en terms of communion ; but it 
is not the foundation on which it reſts. And if it be ſuppoſed 
unlawful for a graceleſs perſon to come to the ſacrament, as 
Mr. E. holds, this will not prove, upon his principles, but that 
it may be a converting ordinance, as well as attending upon 
the word of God, or any other means of religion : For he holds, 
that it is unlawful tor a man to attend on any'ordinance of re- 
ligion, while graceleſs, as well as come to the ſacrament; and 
yet I ſuppoſe he will not deny but that there are converting 
ordinances, | | 
But he aſks, * If it be not a converting ordinance, why 
ſhould I write a book to prove that unconverted men ought to 
attend it?“ I anſwer, 1. I have not maintained that perſons, 
known to be unconverted, ought to attend, but thoſe only in 
whom hopeful ſigns of grace appear ; and all allow that, theſe 
ought to come. If ſome of theſe are graceleſs, yet ſo long as 
this appears not, it can be no reaſon for their not coming. 2.1 
know not but that the Lord's ſupper may be a converting or- 
dinance to viſible ſaints, who are unconverted. But however, 
J am fully fatisfied that all who can profeſs religion in ſinceri- 
ty, ſo far as they know themſelves, and are not ſcandalous, may 
and ought to come to communion, 3. If the Lord's ſupper be 
not a converting ordinance, yet good ends may be anſwered by 
viſible ſaints coming to it, though graceleſs. Hereby the pro- 
feſſion and outward ordinances of the goſpel may be kept a- 
mong a people, that the viſible church may not be diſſolved. 
but may remain as a light in the world, a city on a hill, © to 
cal} men both by example and inſtruction to attend to it, and 
by the form of religion ever before their eyes, remind them of 
the reality of it. Other good ends, unknown to us, may, per- 
haps, be ſubſerved. So that it is very weak and uareaſona- 
ble in Mr. E. to ſay, that by ſpeaking doubtfully to this queſ- 
tion, I have given up all that is of any conſequence in the diſ- 
ute, | 

: But Mr. Emmons has formed a ſhrewd argument from my 
doubtful anſwer to the torementioned queſtion, Says he, If 
the Doctor, alter ſtudying the ſubject, and writing a long dit= 
courſe upon it, cannot yet determine whether the ſacrament be 
a converting ordinance, who can? He has had the advantage 
of Mr, Stoddard's arguments, [N. B. I never ſaw any ot his 


Doctor Butler, 
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writings on the ſubject,] and of his own long, cloſe, and pens 
etrating attention to this ſingle 1 and yet, after all, can- 
not determine in his own 'mind, that the ſacrament is a con- 
verting ordinance. The Doctor's uncertainty, in theſe t ircum- 
ſtances, amounts to a violent preſumption, that the ſacrament is 
not a converting ordinance.” dee 
I have ventured to look this argument in the face. One 

might eaſily retort it, if it were worth while to amuſe one's 
ea with trifling. But if the cauſe he has eſpouſed has no bet. 

| ter arguments to ſupport it, or if it needs fuch ſupports, t doubt 

it is likely to run low. | 

| But he ſays, There is great harm and danger in maintain- 
j ing that the Lord's fupper is a converting ordinance.” An- 
| 


fwer, 1. There ſeems to be no danger, it it be admitted that 
graceleſs perſons may be rightful church members, and have a 
| right of acceſs to this ordinance; and it is only on this ſuppo- 
105 | fition that the point was argued, 2. Nor do 1 ſee what danger 
LIEN there is in believing the Lord's ſupper may be a converting or- 

i | dinance, even upon Mr. E's principle, that it is not lawful for 
| | the unconverted to attend upon it. For it is alſo, according to 
| him, unlawtul for any to attend upon the preaching of the goſ- 
| pel, while unconverted, and yet there is, I conceive, no harm 
| or danger in believing the preaching of the goſpel to be a con- 
verting ordinance, | 

I heartily agree with him, however, that * it highly con- 
cerns the leaders in the church to be very cautious on this inte- 
reſting point.” To keep as cloſe as they can to the gofpel 
rule, neither making any thing a term of communion, which, 
according to this x. is not neceſſary, nor diſpenſing with any 
thing which appears to be neceſſary, | | 


SECTION VI. - 
WHAT Mr. E. has advanced to diſprove the church mem. 


berſhip of infants has been confidered in our remarks on his 
ſecond chapter, which treats of the covenant of grace, His 
opinion ſo is contrary to plain and pointed {ſcripture teſtimonies, 
to the concurrent judgment of all chriſtian churches, except 
the anabaptiſts is ſupported by ſuch weak reaſons, and has 
been ſo often coafuted by ſolid arguments, none of which he 
has attempted to anſwer, 45 my remarks on this ſection will 
be ſhort. 5 5 

Though I have expreſsly ſaid that adult perſons are not ad. 
muted into the church upon the ſame terms with infants, ** that 
a proleſſion of the chriſtian religion is neceſſary to give a right 
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of admiſſion to an adult perſon.” And Mr. E. himſelf, ſays, 


p. 20, that, I ſuppoſe that none but infants can be taken into 


covenant without conſenting to the covenant,” yet he here in- 


ſinuates, that I have built my arguments concerning the terms 
of communion on the church memberſhip of infants : If the 
reader will be at the trouble to examine all the places Mr. E. 
has referred to, in which the church memberſhip of infants is 
mentioned, he may ſee that nothing more is argued from it than 
what is allerted in ſcripture, acknowledged by all chriſtians, 
even by himſelf, viz. that graceleſs perſons may be viſible ſaints, 
and church members. But on what terms adult perſons are to 
be admitted to full communion, I have no more argued from 
that topic than did Dr. Watts or Mr. Edwards. And it was 
very unfair in him to ſuggeſt ſuch an 1dea to his readers, 

It is true I did take the church memberſhip of infants for 
granted; and I had a right ſo to do. For granted it is by all 
with whom I ſuppoſed myſelf concerned, even all who acknowl- 
edge infant baptiſm, as Mr, Edwards ſays. And if this point 
was not argued in the Diſcourſe, yet others had proved it abun- 
dantly ; yea, I had alſo publiſhed ſomething on the ſubject; ſo 
that I have not neglected to ſupport my opinion, as Mr. E. im- 
pertinently aſſerts. | | 

As to what he alledges, I anſwer. ' Though infants are not 
brought into covenant by their own act, yet they are by the act 
of theit parents, who are authorized to covenant for themſelves 
and their children; and by God, who has fo conſtituted the 
covenant, that the bond and privileges of it extend to both, as 
has been often demonſtrated. | | 

The anabaptiſts, we conceive, are wrong in denying the church 


memberſhip of intants ; but they are conſiſtent with themſelves, 


in refuſing to baptize them. Mer. E. with an inconſiſtency and 
abſurdity peculiar to himſelf, baptizes them, though he has giv” 
en up the only ſolid foundation for it. 


SECTION ; VAL 


THE diſcuſſion of the queſtion concerning partial commu- 
nion was profelledly waved in the Diſcourſe on the Ghurch, 
But as I had expreſſed my conſent to the reſult of the ſynod at 
Boſton, in the year 1662, Mr. E. has made this an objett of 
his Strectures. How he diſcovered that I ſuppoſed what 1 there 
hinted might ſettle any diſpute relative to that point (a thought 
which never entered into my heart) I leave to the conſideration 
of others : 8 lee not why it might not as well ſettle that 
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point, as his Stredures, which have preteuded to ſetile many 
diſputed points by mere % dixit, without the ſhadow of a rea- 
fon. | : 

He ſays,“ I take for granted the main points from which 1 
argue,” I anſwer. So does every one who pretends to argue. 
Can there be any arguing, unleſs ſome principles are ſuppoled 
to be mutually agreed to? I ſuppoſe whatever appears to be 
granted may warrantably be taken for granted. Now the queſ- 
tion 1s, what are thoſe things which are taken tor granted ? and 
had Ja right thus to take them? Mr, E. mentions theſe follow- 
ing: That thoſe who are baptized in infancy grow up mem 
bers of the church.” I anſwer. I have ſhewn that the church 
memberſhip of children 2 granted; and that they continue 
members till they are ſome way excommunieated, is ſelf evident; 
and zs granted by all proteſtant churches; and exprefsly by 
Mr. Edwards, who ſays, © Some who were baptized in infancy, 
even aſter they come to be adult, may yet remain for a ſeaſon 
ſhort of ſuch a ſtanding as has been ſpoken of, | that is full 
communion | and yet not be caſt out of the church, or ceale to 
be, in any reſpect, its members.” Humble Enquiry, page 1, 2. 
This, therefore, may warrantably be taten for granted, that thole 
who are already members may be members without a new for- 
mal admiflion, I think never was; or will be denied by any 
reaſonable man. This, which is the ſecond point mentioned 
by Mr. E. I have ſurely a right to take for granted, That 
church members will continue members, until they are./ormally 
excommunicated is not taken for granted. But it is granted 
that they may continue members, when adult, though not in 
full communion, as has juſt been noted, That they have a 
right to remain in doubt as to the real fiate of their mind” is 
not taken for granted. But that which is as ſufficient for my 
purpole zs granted by all, and very fully by Mr. Edwards, viz. 
that a chriſtian, being in doubt, as to the Race of his mind, does 
not diſquality him for continuing a member of the church, 
This appears from fore-quoted paſſages, Upon theſe princi— 
ples, which are granted in jad by all with whom I ſuppoſed 
myſelf concerned, my reaſoning on this head, it ſeems, is ac- 
knowledged to be good. 

But Mr. E. to clear the coafl thoroughly, denies them all, 
having endeavored to prove that no infants can belong to the 
church,” But as he has failed in his attempt, and we find ſcrip- 
ture, and the judgment of the church, are againſt him, his un- 
ſupported denial moves us not. | 

He adds, Before we can admit one to partial commumon, 
we muſt and a ſcripture warrant to ſeparate what God has join» 
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ed together, namely, baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper.” One 
would. think that he ought to have found ſome warrant for this, 
before he ſeparated theſe ordinances, as he does, in baptizing 
infants, whom he admits not to the Lord's ſupper. © But theſe 
ordinances as they reſpett the adult, he ſays, ſtand on a level, 
The qualifications for the one, are the ſame as the qualifications 
for the other,” But this is contrary ; not only to the general 
ſenſe of our churches, but alſo of all the proteſtant churches, 
and of the ancient church, as has been proved by Mr, Mitchel, 
who has ſhewn by teſtimonies, © That the churches of Chriſt in 
all, and eſpecially in the beſt ages, and the choiceſt lights there- 
in, both ancient and modern, have concurred and met in this 
principle, that baptiſm is of larger extent than the Lord's ſup - 
per, ſo as that many, that are within the viſible church may 
have baptiſm for themſelves, or at leaſt for their children, who 
yet ought not preſently to partake of the Lord's ſupper, or who 
do, at preſent, want actual fit neſs for it.“ Anſwer to the Apo- 
logeticsl preface, p. 27, Nor has Mr. Emmons hinted any 
thing in ſupport of this his aſſertion, And yet he is the man 
who has taxed me with cheaply taking principles for granted, 
when I did not pretend to be arguing a point, and when the 
mentioned principles are granted in fact. 


SECTION IX. 


THAT the Jewiſh church was a mere-type of the chriſtian, 
Mr. E. has unwarrantably aflerted to be my opinion, though I 
never once ſaid, or intimated, or thought ſo. Nor do I know 
that this ſentiment has been adopted by any divine, or that any 
uſe has been made of it, in the ſacramental controverſy, though 
{ome have argued from the church under the Old Teſtament 
diſpenſation, to the church under the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
ſuppoſing that the church was one and the ſame for ſubſtance 
in every age of the world, | 

The words hie has quoted from the Dz/courſe, ſpeak not of 
the 7ewtſh church, but of the Hebrew commonwealth, or civil 
ſtate, which was a kingdom of this world, as all civil States are. 
But it was at earthly theocracy, or kingdom of God, ſo was a 
type or figure of the heavenly theocracy, the kingdom of heav- 
en, the church of Chriſt, David ſeated in the throne upon the 
holy hill of Zion, was a type of Chriſt ruling his church, &c. 
This is a common ſentiment among chriſtians; nor do I know 
that © it is denied by any :” Nor have I © taken it lor granted,“ 
though 1 have mentioned it as my opinion; nor bave 1 pre- 
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tended to maintain it; much leſs to improve it as the founda- 
tion of my whole ſcheme, or any part of it, or built any thing 
upon it ; nor have I once mentioned it, or hinted at it, in the 
whole Diſcourſe, after I had mentioned it merely as an illuſtra- 
ting parallel to ſomething, which is no matter of controver- 
ſy, viz. that all who are intereſted in the covenent, are mem- 
bers of the church. In ſhort, Mr. E. ſeems to have been in a 
dream, while he was writing this whole ſection, and diſturbed 
by a mere phantom of his own imagination. | | 


SECTION X. 


IN the laſt place we are preſented with ſuch a general view 
of the Diſcourſe as he has thought fit to give. EO 

His compliment upon the author does as much honor to his 
own candor and generoſity, as it meant to do to the perſon who 
is the object of it. But ſome are apt to take things by the 
wrong handle. Such may perhaps ſuppoſe that this was only 
a piece of low cunning commonly uſed by infidious calumnia- 
tors, who will give one a few fair words, when they are aiming 
to give a murderous ſtab, But intelligent readers will take 
his expreſſions of civility as they were meant. 

I. Several defects are mentioned in the Diſcourſe, which he 
ſays © are hardly veniable. They muſt be very bad faults 


to juſtity ſo hard a cenſure from one, who himſelf, probably, 


needs ſome favorable indulgence. 


The firſt defect he mentions, is, a certain obſcurity of ex- 
preſſion, method, deſign.” How it may appear to others, I 


know not, But this fault, if real, was undeſigned, and ſo I 


would hope more pardonable. But, as Biſhop Butler obſerves, 
** Thoſe only are judges, how far this is a fault, who will be at 
the trouble to underſtand what is ſaid, and to ſee how far the 
things inſiſted on, might have been put in a plainer manner,” 
As Mr. E. has not been at this trouble, I challenge him as an 
incompetent judge. ee e W 

The ſecond defect mentioned, is, want of proof.“ One 
would think that he, of all men in the world almoſt, ought not 
to hold this to be an unpardonable defect. For I think it will not 
be eaſy to find a controverſial diſſertation more deficient of a 


fhew of proof than his is from the beginning to the end. As 


the Diſcourſe on the Church is grounded mainly, on princi- 
ples in which chriſtians are very generally agreed, .1t was 
thought it would be a ſaving of needleſs trouble and expenſe, 
not to inſiſt much on the proof of granted points. And that 
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theſe principles are juſtly argued upon, Mr. E. in effect, con- 
feſſes. For he ſays, if theſe be true, the ſcheme I have built 
upon them ts true, and muſt ſtand forever.” Accordingly, he 
bends his whole force againſt theſe recerved principles : with 
what ſucceſs we have ſeen; as alſo, how deſtitute of founda. 
tion his own are, which he would ſet up in their ſtead. | 
The third and greateſt defect, he ſays, * 1s inconſiſten- 
cy.“ This is what diſputants are apt enough to charge each 
other with. And oftentimes not without reaſon on both ſides. 
It ſeems to be a perquiſite of humanity, and therefore I think 


+ ſhould not be animadverted upon, too ſeverely, by thoſe who 


are in the ſame predicament. Eſpecially ſince it may be pre- 
ſumed that it is involuntary. However, every inſtanee pointed 
at by Mr. E. has been conſidered, and it is not found that his 
charge has been ſupported in any one of them, as I think the 
reader may plainly ſee, | | 

On the whole, though the defects he has mentioned are very 
conſiderable, where they are found in a groſs degree, yet I can 
by no means think they are the worſt. It we ſhould ſee a book, 
for inſtance, which carries ſtrong marks of an uncandid, unfair 
mind, a diſpoſition to cavil and miſrepreſent things, and by 
wreſtling, and torturing, and interpolating expreſſions, ſet them 
in an odious light, an inattention to, ſtrict truth, in reporting 
matters of fact; theſe, I ſhould think, are worle faults, and more 
hardly excuſeahle, than thoſe which he has mentioned. And yet 
theſe things have ſometimes appeared, to the diſgrace. of hu- 
manity. EY 5 | 

As he appears to have been uneaſy at the recommendation of 


three aſſociations, which he mentions, his affliction ſeems to 


deſerve compaſſion. To comfort him then, I do now inform 
him, that whoever may have thought fit to ſignily their mind 

in favor of the publication of the Diſcourſe, no recommendation. 
either ot the performance, or its author, was ever expreſſed, or 


meant to my knowledge. But he, 1 ſuppoſe, knows of a book 


on the ſubject, which was recommended to the public attention, 
by a preface, ſub{ctibed by ſeveral reſpectable perſons, ſome of 
whom confeſs that they had not read it. And no exception 
was taken at it, that ever, I heard. | 

II. Next follows his Srzdures on the general deſign of the 
Diſcourſe, which was to remove ſcruples and reconcile differ- 
ences. As he allows this deſign to be Jaudable, ſo 1 agree 
with him that it oaght to be promoted by laudable means, par- 
ticularly “ by the exhibition of light.” This was what I all a- 
long endeavored, by fairly repreſenting * the bible qualifica- 
tions for church communion.” Thoſe who maintain thele are, as 
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he ſays, really in the right, and thoſe who maintain any differ- 
ent qualifications, whether higher or lower, are really in the 
wrong, And though there is no right medium between right 
and wrong, yet there may be ©' a middle way between the con- 
tending parties, in the caſe we have been conſideriug; and 
this middle way may be the right ſcriptural way, if, as it often 
happens, the contending parties have gone into oppoſite ex- 
tremes. And though it is certainly an evidence of weak. 
neſs,” when men run into erroneous extremes, yet ſome are 
not fo conceited and opinionative, as to take it for an affront 


of an irreconciling tendency,” to have their miſtakes pointed 


out to them, and to admit that light which diſcovers them. And 
when thoſe who are in oppoſite extremes mutually recede from 
them, the difference between them will vaniſh, and they will 
meet in the truth, which lies in the middle way, or at leaſt will 
approach nearer to it, and to one another. 

However, if men cannot ſee reaſon to recede from their for- 


mer opinions, yet it may promote peace and reconciliation be. 
tween contending parties, if they find that the difference 1s not 


ſo great or important as it was conceived to be. And it is of 
great uſe to ſuggeſt this, and make it appear, ſo far as it can 
truly and fairly be done. : 

It is apprehended that ſome things have been advanceg on 
both ſides in the diſpute concerning the qualifications for 
church communion, which the authors could not maintain 
conſiſtently with their own profeſſed principles. Theſe ſhould 
be given up. Other things have been miſunderſtood, and ta- 
ken in an ill ſenſe, which was not meant. Theſe ſhould be 


. truly and candidly explained, and repreſented. In theſe ways 


I have endeavored to reconcile, or narrow the differences of 
_ chriſtians. And I ſee not but that theſe are proper means to 
promote this laudable end, 

As I find nothing more under this head which concerns me, 
I ſhall only obſerve that he has given his own ſtatement of the 
difference between the Stoddardeans and the Edwardeans, as he 
terms them, in the following words: 

As to the right of admifhon,” he ſays, the Edwardeans 
maintain that the church ought to geceive none but ſuch as 
give credible evidence of ſaving grace. On the other hand, 
the Stoddardeans maintain that the church ought to receive 
ſuch as give no evidence of ſaving grace.” 

Mr. Edwards ſays that ** Mr, Stoddard declares himſelf ſtead - 
faſtly of the mind that it is requilite thoſe be not admitted to 


the Lord's ſupper, who do not make a public and per ſonal pro- 


70 


feſſon of their faich, and repentance, to the juſt ſatisfaftion of 


the church. That there muſt be a viſibility of ſaving conver- 
fion to a judgment of charity.” I aſk now, wherein do the 
terms, as ſtated by Mr. Stodderd, differ from thoſe which Mr. 
E. ſays the Edwardeans maintain? Or ought we to believe 


Me. E.'s unvouched account in dire contradiction to Mr 


Stoddard's own words? Eſpecially when it appears to Mr. Em 
mons's infirmity to be apt to make miſtakes in his repreſenta- 
tions. And if Mr. Edwards thought that Mr. Stoddard differed 
from his opponents more in reality than appearance; Mr. Stod- 
dard, who muft be allowed to know his own meaning beſt, de- 
clared © that the difference was rather in words than reality.“ 
And whether Mr. Emmons has miſrepreſegted others, or not, 
I have ſuch plentiful evidence of his miſrepreſentations before 
me, that I am cautious of depending on his accounts, unleſs he 
produces his vouchers, 

1 might alſo obſerve, that as he has ſtated the matter, the 
point which he has endeavored to maintain in oppoſition to 
me, namely, that a church may admit none but ſuch as they ab- 
ſolutely believe are true ſaints, is wholly omitted, fo that either 
this is no part of the Edwardean ſcheme, or he has given a very 
defeCtive repreſentation, and omitted the main, if not the only 
principle in which it differs from that of Mr. Stoddard, as to 


the rule of admiſſion, Mr. Edwards indeed ſometimes expreſ- 


es himſelf on this point much as Mr. Emmons has done. But 
his diſtinftion of public and private judgment, which coincides 
with that of the judgment of charity, and an abſolute belief, 
ſoftens the matter very much ; and gives reaſon to think that 
his judgment on that point was different from what Mr, Em- 
mons pteads for, | 

His ſtatement of the point of diſpute as to the right of acceſs, 
1s, I think, agreeable to what I have conceived of it. But I 
have ſhewn that Mr, Edwards has not been conſtant to the Ed- 
wardean principle as here ſtated, For he holds that ſome may 
and ought to come and be received into full jcommunion who 
do not believe themſelves to be converted, but greatly doubt of 
it, as was before noted. | 


To finiſh this head, Mr. E's aim and ſcope ſeems to be to 


exaggerate and widen the differences of chriſtians to the ut- 
__ 

diſtance ; and that one fide is fo wholly in the right, that all 
conciliating meaſures or propoſals muſt be in vain, unleſs one 
fide will fully come into the views and ſentiments of the other. 
This, I think, is a very wrong repreſentation, It is certain 


- 


and repreſent them as being at lo great and important a 
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that thoſe excellent men, who have debated theſe things among 


* 


themſelves, have always profeſſed very different apprehenſions. 
And whether it be a laudable deſign for any to endeavor to in- 
flame and fix diſaffections among chriſtians, to tear open and 
widen the wounds of the church, deſerves to be ſeriouſly con- 


ſidered, 


III. We have, in the laſt place, his'Stridures on the general 
tendency of the Diſcourſe. It appears,” be ſays, to be 
deſigned and calculated to prevent people's attending to this 
controverſy. It repreſents the diſpute of ſmall practical im- 
portance.“ In his introduction it was repreſented as ill done 
in the author of the Diſcourſe to revive a diſpuje which had 
reſted for ſeveral years. Now it ſeems he is blameable for aim- 
ing to huſh it up, by inſinuating that both parties are nearly 
agreed in opinion. So that it ſeems I mult be hit on both ſides. 
But I anſwer, If people ſhould not attend to it as a ſubject of 
controverſy, they may yet attend to it as an article of the chriſ- 
tian religion, which it is of importance that they rightly under- 
ſtand. And it the truth be ſet in a juſt light, with us proper 


evidence, fo that chriſtians rightly underſtand it, and are eſtab- 


liſhed in it; it matters not, if the controverſies by which the 
ſubject has been puzzled and darkened, be ſuffered to ſink into 


oblivion. And I add further, that it ſeems to be an encour- 


agement to attend a ſubje&, it we underſtand that wiſe and good 


men agree in the ſubſtance of the doctrine, differing not widely, 


nor in things of practical importance. It has been otten men- 
tioned as a diſcouragement from reading intricate diſputes, that 
ordinary chriſtians cannot think themſelves capable of under- 
ſtanding points on which the wiſeſt men differ ſo widely, and 
that it is vain and necdleſs for them to trouble themſelves about. 
them, Ny | 7 

He ſays, I tell people, if they only think they ought to 
come, they will be accepted of God. This is groſsly falſe, and 
he has produced nothing to ſupport it. Nay, he had before 
quoted ſeveral ſentences, p. 108, in which he ſays I have grant- 
ed,“ That thoſe who have not credible evidence of inward 
ſanctification, in the view of a tightly informed conſcience, 
have nv right of acceſs.” I have alſo declared that even true 
chriſtians, whoſe right of acceſs is indiſputable, will not be ac- 
cepted of God, unleſs they eat and drink, worthily. I am ſor- 
ry to expole ſuch things as every good man, every man of com- 
mon honeſty maſt abhor. Theſe things ought not ſo to be. 

His next Stridure affirms that“ The Diſcourſe is framed 
from beginning to end, fo as to lead undiſcerning readers to 


by 
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miſtake morality for religion.“ It is impoſſible to ſay what 


e eee readers may make; nor do I know ex- 
actly what he means by morality as oppoſed to religion; an am- 


biguous word which 1s never uſed, to my remembrance, in the 


whole Diſcourſe; or any yay ſaid of it, Readers of common 


_ diſcernment will find true religion is conſtantly repreſented as 


conſiſting in faith, repentance, approbation of, and conſent, and 


obedience to the goſpel, &c. It this be what he means by mo- 


rality, and it he conceives religion to be ſomething eſſentially 
different from this, he ſhould explain himſelf, and then we 
ſhould know whar to ſay to him. He adds, that I allow 
moraliſts to call their morality by the agreeable name of holi- 
neſs.” I anſwer. I ſay nothing about moraliſts, nor has he 
told us whom he means by them. I was ſpeaking of thoſe 


whom the ſcripture calls /aznts; and of that qualification which 


gives men that denomination. And if the ſcriptures give the 
title of ſaints to ſome who are not ſaints in heart, as they cer- 


tainly do, why am 1 blamed for ſaying ſo? I had no hand in 


compoſing the ſcriptures, nor am I authorized to correct them. 
If by morality he means any thing different from inward ſanc- 
tification ; then, whether it be external holineſs or not, it is 
very falſe in him to ſay, that I have aſſured any that it is as re- 
ally acceptable to God as inward ſanctification. What diſcov- 
eries felt righteous perſons may make in the bible I know not ; 
but common chriſtians eaſily diſcover that ſome who are not 
the ſubjeQs of ſaving grace are in the covenant, and fo are the 
ſubjects of federal holineſs, and are ſtiled ſaints. Nor has Mr. 
E. how often ſoever he has aſſerted the contrary, once attempt - 
ed to prove his aſſertion by ſeripture. | | | 
He then pretends to be alarmed at the danger of © e riglite- 
ous moralijls ; than whom,” he ſays, ** no perſons are in more 
danger of being ſeit deceived.” But who are meant by this 
deſcription ? Does he mean thoſe who, under a profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, breathe the ſpirit and tread in the ſteps of the old 
phariſees, who bleſs themſelves in their own hearts, that they 
are not like other men, who truſt in themſelves that they are 
71g hteous, and deſpiſe others, who are conceited of their own 


| ſuperior knowledge in matters of religion; And are conft- 


dent that they themſelves are guides of the blind, a light of them 
that are in darkneſs: and would take it with as much diſdain 
to be ſuſpected of weakneſs or blindneſs, as thoſe ot old who 
ſaid * Are we blind alſo ?” Muo love the Ingheſt ſeats in the 
{ynagogues, and to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi? Who com- 
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paſs ſea and land with fly inſidious arts to make proſelytes, and 
infuſe their unſavoury leaven into the minds of the ſimple. 
Who, like the old phariſees, are fond of keeping up their 


dilſſtinction and diſtance from thoſe whom they {uppole not to 


be ſo holy as themſelves; who are preciſe in contending for 
traditions, and title punQilios, and circumſtances in religion, 
like tit hing of kerbs,or ſtraining for gnats, but exhibit liule of 
that © wiſdom which is from above, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, without hypocnſy ?“ In a word, does he mean 
evangelical phariſees, hypocrites, who are deluded with their fan- 
cied experiences, feelings and exerciſes of heart? There ſeems 
indeed reaſon = be alarmed for them. Mr. Edwards ſaid © He 
had ſcarce known the inſtance of ſuch aone in his life who had 
been undeceived.“ But what can be done for them? Any at- 
tempt to recover them from in error of their way will be apt 
to be reſented, as an affront * of an irreconciling tendency,” 
which they will trample under their feet, and turn again and 
rend us. | 1 
The next Stricture affirms, that“ I have encouraged moraliſts 
to come to the table of the Lord.“ He acknowledges that 
ſuch only are, by me, encouraged to come as have *credible evis 
dence of inward ſanctification in the view of a rightly informed 
conſcience,” If theſe are not the perſons he means by moral- 
iſts, he cannot ſupport his charge. It he means the hypocrites 
above deſcribed, I grant theſe are in danger ot being fixed down 
by his doctrine in ſelf deception and carnal ſecurity. But I 
have not ſaid that theſe have a right of acceſs ; nor does my 
doctrine encourage preſumption in thoſe who have, as is very 
evident. | | | 
His laſt remark is The Diſcourſe tends directly to 1 1 Y 
the appearance of religion in the viſible church.“ The Dil- 
courſe holds forth that none are to be admitted to the table 
but ſound profeſſors of chriſtianity, of a blameleſs life. And 
who in a judgment of charity are ſaints in heart: And who 
alſo maniteſt lo much ſpiritual knowledge, ſuch eſtabliſhment | 
in their holy faith, ſuch diſpoſitions of piety, as give reaſon to 
hope that they will adorn their profeſſion by an exemplary life. 
And it appea ing alſo that they lo far underſtand the nature, 
ends, and proper uſes of the Lord's ſupper, as to be capable of 
examining themſelves, diſcerning the Lord's body, and ſo eating 
that bread and drinking that cup in remembrance of him, as 
that their ſouls may be nouriſhed with the bread of life, and 
teir ſpiritual edification ſubſerved and promoted,” Diſcourſe, 


; * 
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p. "wn To practice according to this rule, it ſeems, tends di- 
rectly todeſtroy the appearance of religion in the viſible church. 
But he ſays, © I intimate that thoſe who are baptized in in- 
fancy may be admitted to communion without a public profel- 
ſion of religion.” Anſwer. This 1s another groſs falſehood. 
On the contrary, it is expreſsly ſaid, A viſible faint holds his 
_ ſtanding inthe viſible church, upon the condition of his abiding 
in a credible profeſſion of faith, whether the mode of profeſſing 
before the whole church, as commonly practiſed with us, be 
neceſſary or not, I have not intimated, His arguings upon the 
words recognize and repute, are like the reſt. As to formal ad- 
miſſion, They who are already church members need not 
another formal admiſſion into the church, to make them mem- 
bers and give them a right to ſuch privileges as they appear 


to be actually fit for. But this proves not but that it may be 


proper for them to be formally admitted to full communion 
when they manifeſt actual fitneſs for it. | 

But Mr. E. pretends dreadful conſequences, * if churches 
ſhould act on my ſcheme, as explained by Mr. Williams.“ 
(How Mr. Williams could explain my ſcheme, while he was 
ignorant of it, I underſtand not.) © Suppoſe,” ſays he,“ our 
churches ſhould receive to their communion, all ſober perſons 
who were baptized in infancy,” | he ſhould allo have added, 
and who exhibit all the qualifications mentioned in the laſt pa- 
ragraph | without a public profeſſion of religion, would not this 
prattice bring many unqualified perſons to the ſacrament ? Are 
there not ſober Arians, Socinians, Univerſaliſts, Deiſts, Scep- 
tics [that is, who are ſound unexceptionable profeſſors of true 
religion, and ſaints in heart in a judgment of charity. ] Is it 
arms that Mr, Emmons could be in his right mind when he 
wrote this Strifure? Or is he become ſo catholic, as to ac- 
knowledge Sceptics, Deiſts, 8c. to have all the qualifications 
for church communion above mentioned? 

I readily grant, that churches ſhould be very ftrift in obſerv- 
ing the rules of the goſpel in their admiſſion to church-tellow- 
ſhip; and requiring ſuch demonſtrations of a repenting and be- 
lieving ſoul as the goſpel requires. It public relation, as a 
term of admiſſion into the church, can be proved to be of divine 


„ 


inſtitution, let them be inſiſted on. If not, let churches and | 


chriſtians uſe their liberty, and ſtand faſt in it. We may ſhew 
all due honor to thoſe whoſe memory is bleſſed, without calling 
any man father upon earth. And we have more reaſon to be 
jealous of our chriſtian liberty, when any appear diſpoſed to 
make ſuch things terms of communion, which appear not io 
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be of divine or even human inſtitutivn, and for which nothing 


can be pleaded, but that they are cuſtoms in ſome churches. To 
impoſethe obſervance of human cuſtoms and traditions as ne- 
ceſſary 338 lawful and laudable they may ſeem, if uſed 


prudently) is an infringement of chriſtian liberty and has al- 
ways had a moſt pernicious influence to beget ſaperſtition, cur- 


rupt the purity and ſimplicity of evangelical worſhip, to over- 
throw and confound the order, and deform the beauty of the 
church. We ſhould be careful neither io add to the rule nor 
diminiſh from it. : : | 

What Mr. E. quotes from the reſult of the Synod at Boſton, 
in 1662, is agreeable to the ſentiments expreſſed in the Diſ- 
courſe p. 32, 33, 72. The firſt miniſters of Ne England adopt- 


ed their prineiples after much caretul examination. And they 


knew how to draw fair conſequences from them far better 


than Mr, E. it we may Judge of his logical talents from che 
iſſert 


ſpecimen he has given in his ation and Strictures. They 
{ſaw plainly, as any intelligent perſon, one would think might 


eaſily ſee, that what Mr. E. calls the natural conſequence of 


their acknowledging children to be church members is no con- 
ſequence, Mr. E. holds it to be a natural and neceſſary con- 
ſequence of this principle, that all baptized perſons may come 
and be admitted to the Lord's ſupper, without any evidence 
given of their being actually capable and fit to attend upon it in 
a due manner. And, as Hd this were granted, or ſelf evident, 
contents himſelf with barely /aying ſo, without the leaſt attempt 
to prove it, though he could not but know that this conſequence 
is denied. Then after ſaying, that * I maintain that baptized 
infants are members of the viſible church ; and therefore con- 
clude, that when they arrive to adult years, they ought to be 


recognized as members in full communion, without a public 


profeſſion of religion, (which is what I have never faid,'or in- 


' timated ;) he adds, that I am more conſiſtent than our ' fathers 


were. But as I have advanced nothing apon this point, repug- 
nant to what has been all along generally profeſſed in our 
churches, and in all the proteſtant churches, I ſee no need of 
vindicating our common doctrine from Mr. E's charge of in- 
conſiſtency, till ſomething more confiderable appears in ſup- 
port of the charge, than the bare affirmation of Mr. Emmons. 
But this is the way in which he has ſettled all the difputed 
points which occur. He gravely decides them ex cathedra, 
without troubling himſelf about proofs. N | 


He concludes, © Is it not a very ſerious and important en- 
quiry, whether the church ought to open their arms ſo wide, as 
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to take into their boſom thoſe who exhibit no appearance of 
religion, nor the leaſt regard for the cauſe of God.” I anſwer. 
It the infants of believers are the perſons he means here to def. 
cribe, this ſerious enquiry may ſoon be reſolved in the. afhirm. 
ative, after the ſcriptures have ſo e declared that they 


are ſaints, of whom'is the kingdom of heaven, and to whom the 
promiſe appertains. But I would aſk in my turn, what ſhall 
we think of a man, who, having blotted many pages with great 
and injurious miſrepreſentations, would inſinuate with a de- 
mure air, that thoſe who hold the church memberſhip of in- 
fants, particularly thoſe who, without any deſigned provoca- 
tion, offered to any one, have been called forth by name upon 
the public ſage, and treated in a very harſh uncandid manner: 
That theſe, I ſay, notwichſtanding their expreſs and conſtant 
_ declarations to the contrary, are for having the church receive, 
to full communion, thoſe who exhibit no appearance of relig- 
ion, nor the leaſt regard for the cauſe of God, and even Skep» 
- tics, Deiſts, and thoſe who hold the moſt antichriſtian and ſcan- 
- dalouserrors P Is this ſpeaking the truth in love? Is it forgot- 
ten that men have eyes, and ears, and coramon ſenſe ; and will 
uſe theſe faculties, and ſee and judge for themſelves, and not be 
long impoſed upon with reſpect to facts, which may every day 
be eaſily aſcertained? And have not thoſe who abuſe the con- 
fidence of the public by miſrepreſentations, reaſon to be appre- 
henſive that they are making work for repentance. That when 
the truth appears, They will loſe their influence over the 
—_— of men, and fall under the reproach and contempt of the 
world ?” 5 
That profeſſors of true religion only, who are not ſcandal- 
ous, are to be admitted to full communion, is a point in which 
all our churches, I ſuppoſe, profeſs. agreement. And if ſome 
think it not needful that confeſſions of taith be publicly exhib» 
ited before the whole church, hy ſuch as have been privately 
examined, and approbated by the authorized door-keepers of 
the church, does it not ſhew a littleneſs and narrowneſs of mind, 
to make a noiſe, as if the hedges were all down, and the world 
were let into the church? It my particular mode of proteſſing 
religion can be ſhewn to be neceſſary by divine inſtitution, let 
it be made to appear. Though I well approve the cuſtom in 
our churches of having profeſſions of religion exhibited in pub- 
lic, yet far be it from me to condemn all proteſlant churches, 
V» hoſe cuſtoms are otherwiſe. As to what Mr. E. ſays, © that 
many churches admit members without any public evidence of 
their belief of the eſſential doQrines of the goſpel, or of their 
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experimental acquaimance with religion, 1 leave it to thoſe 
hom it concerns, if any ſuch there be, to anſwer for themſelves, 
Having thus endeavoredto diſcharge my debt to Mr. Emmons, 
for the attention he has paid to the Diſcourſe on the Church, 
with his Strictures upon it; I would now balance and cloſe 
accounts with him. 1 have not, I conteſs, received that in- 
ſtruction and edification from his performance which I hoped 
for. It is exceedingly different from what 1 ſhould have exe 
, peRted from him. Like other human performances, it has de- 
teas ; which, though I would not (exaggerate, and much leſs 
would 1 be fo ſevere a cenſor as to pronounce them not venia- 
ble, yet they are ſuch, as I think, do not promiſe eminency to 
the author as a polemic writer, And, it ſeems to me that he 
much miſtook his own talents when he advanced as the cham- 
pion ot the cauſe : But I leave it to the impartial public to judge 
of, and do juſtice to the merits of his performance. 
Poor my part, it is my ſincere wiſh, if it be poſſible, as much 
as in me lies, to live peaceably with all men. I had much rath- 
er compoſe differences on tolerable terms, than carry points by 
contention, 'This was. my objett in offering the Diſcourſe on 
the Church, to the conſideration of the public; which, it was 
hoped, might in ſome good meaſure meet the views c. both 
ſides, and ſecure the main points which ſeemed to be aimed at. 
And though this might croſs the views of thoſe who were flaſh- 
ed with ſanguine expeQations of a triumph, yet the promoting 
of peace, and the comfort of love among good men, it was ho 
ed, would counterbalance the diſappointment of thoſe wl. o love 
contention. -I wiſh to have no controverſy with any of my 
chriſtian brethren, and eſpecially I-would have nothing further 
to do, in this way, with Mr. Emmons. In future I would owe 
him nothing but love. And if he ſhould have any any more 
Siridures to beſtow upon me, I think it is not likely that it will 
ſuit with my engagements or inclinations, to receive them, oth- 
er wiſe than as gratuities, for which no returns muſt be expected. 
However, I ſhall endeavor, by God's aſſiſtance, to conduct my- 
ſelf as occaſions ſhall require. | | 
May the Lord enable and incline us all to follow peace and 
holineſs; and direct our hearts to the right underſtanding, ſin- 
cere love, and united obſervance of his holy will in all things. 
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